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For the Woman's Journal. 
THANKSGIVING DAY. 
BY HELEN MAR D’AUBY. 


One day of thanks, for blessings, found 
Like snow-flakes, everywhere around, 
Below, above, beyond the eye, 

Far searching in the vaulted sky; 


Or like the evening’s grateful dew, 

Forever old, yet ever new, 

To Night’s parched lips; or like the showers 
Of summer rain to growing flowers. 


Only one day in all the year 

For grateful praise, and song, and cheer; 
The rest, to grasp from proffered store 
Our greedy share, then pray for more. 


As if our petted garden flowers, 

With kindly spade, and hand, and showers 
From garden pot, and gentle care, 

Should fold away their blossoms fair 


The whole year round, except one day, 
And when ’twas gone, should hide away 
Their smiling faces of sweet praise 
From our bewildered, longing gaze; 


Like Borealis’ flaming light, 

Or like the cereus’ bloom at night 
Calling awhile the eager throng 
To sing her transient cradle song, 


And watch her close, with shortening breath, 
Her waxen lids in pulseless death. 

Better the violet’s tender face, 

Smiling in high or lowly place, 


On sunny or on shady ground, 

In storm or peace, the whole year round; 
Better, like her, if we might praise 

The Lord on bright or stormy days, 


With kindly deed, and gentle face, 
In lowly or in lofty place ; 

And every day, the whole year round, 
At morning or at night, be found 


Like her, beneath the snowy sheet 

Of winter, fresh, and pure, and sweet; 
With buds of praise hid deep away 
Within our hearts, to greet this day, 


Which, like a knot of ribbon bright 

Tying a wreath of green and white, 

Should form a gariand’s perfect sphere 

Of grateful praise, through all the year. 
Jackson, Mich. 


+ 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The report of the American annual meet- 
ing this week crowds out much interesting 
matter, including the debate on municipal 
suffrage in Vermont, our English Letter, 
and correspondence from various parts of 
the country. 
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The effort to elect women on the San 
Francisco school board has resulted in one 
of those defeats which are in themselves 
almost as good asa victory. The names of 
six ladies of acknowledged worth and fit- 
ness were presented, with a memorial from 
1,700 women advocating their election. 
They were placed upop the Republican, 
the Citizens’ League, the ‘‘Non-Partisan” 
and the Prohibition tickets, and a gallant 
fight to elect them was made by the reform 
element, the best people of the city and a 
large body of women heartily co-operat- 
ing. The baser elements, however, pre- 
vailed, seconded as they were by the Ger- 
man Republicans, who saw in this new de- 
parture a threatened invasion of the rights 
of the male sex. The ladies “ran well.” 
Only one Republican school-director was 
elected, and the six ladies were all close 
behind him. The enthusiasm rose to white 
to the Women’s Educational and Indus- 
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trial Union, and the other women’s as- 
sociations of San Francisco. Next elec- 
tion the women will try again, and have 
good hope that they will succeed. 





—y 

The heavy vote against woman suffrage 
in the Vermont House of Representatives, 
which voted in favor of a similar measure 
at its last session two years ago, is very 
generally ascribed by the enemies of the 
bill to Republican resentment against the 
Vermont W. C.-T. U., which lately de- 
clared for the Third Party. On this point 
the Rutland Herald sensibly says: 


“If it is true that the principal reason 
which governed the representatives in vot- 
ing so uvanimously against woman suf- 
frage was the alliance of many of the lead- 
ing suffragists with the ird Party, 
then they should move for the disfran- 
chisement of men;who do not think as they 
do. We can hardly believe that man 
were governed by that motive, and yet it 
was seriously ur, in argument by Mr. 
Eld . of ddiebury. He said it 
showed the incapacity of woman for gov- 
ernment. We do not agree with those wom- 
en in their Third Party preferences, but if 
it is a test of capacity, what shall be said 
of the capacity of men who deliberately 
take the ground that nobody shall vote 
who will not vote as they do?” 


*~?e 


The Burlington (Vt.) Free Press, which 
is opposed to woman suffrage, says: 


An interesting scene presented itself in 
the House this morning, when the woman 
suffr bill came up as unfinished busi- 
ness. ‘he House was well filled by specta- 
tors. Many warmly interested friends of 
woman su rage were present, and they 
evinced their feelings of the importance to 
their sex of the pending matter. It had been 
obvious from the beginning of the bill’s 
consideration that the measure was doomed 
to defeat. One lady burst into tears as the 
calling of the roll indicated the immense 
negative ne nee yore Before the end 
of the alphabetical list was reached, sev- 
eral ladies left the hall. It may not be 
that all ladies are desirous of voting, but 
it is certain that those who are inclined 
have the matter much at heart. 
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Good is likely to come out of this post- 
ponement of municipal woman suffrage in 
Vermont. One of the most active workers 
in the Green Mountain State started for 
home after the vote, feeling much de- 
pressed. She found the car full of women 
who had been present at the State House, 
and who were boiling over with indigna- 
tion at the frivolous and disrespectful ar- 
guments used by opponents in the course 
of the debate. From their conversation 
and the spirit they displayed, she was con- 
vinced that after this the woman suffrage 
cause would be pushed in Vermont as 
never before. The State Legislature does 
not meet again for two years, but the 1,784 
ladies who, with 6265 gentlemen, had peti- 
tioned for the bill, are net disposed to wait 
so long before making a protest. They 
have accordingly started a petition that the 
property of Vermont women may be ex- 
empted from taxation except for school 
purposes, since it is only upon school ques- 
tions that they are allowed to vote. This 
petition will come before the next Leg- 
islature, and will be likely to give rise to 
a lively debate. We shall await the result 
with interest. Postponement is not defeat. 
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President Seeley, of Smith College, at 
the meeting of the Congregational Club in 
this city, on the 26th inst., said that 
whether women were capable of higher 
education was no longer a question. Here 
are the women themselves to prove it. He 
declared that the health of women im- 
proved under college drill, and he did not 
believe a collegiate education rendered 
women less likely to marry. 
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Prof. W. H. Carruth, of Kansas Univer- 
sity, and F. G. Adams, secretary of the 
Kansas Historical Society, have prepared 
the latest, and one of the most valuable, 
contributions to the literature of woman 
suffrage. It is a pamphlet of 112 pages, 
entitled ‘“‘Woman Saffrage in Kansas. 
An account of the municipal elections in 
Kansas, in 1887, as told by the newspapers 
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AMERIOAN ANNUAL MEETING. 


TWENTIETH ANNUAL MEETING AMERI- 
CAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Twentieth Annual Meeting of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association 
opened on Tuesday afternoon, Nov. 20, 
1888, in the beautiful Scottish Rite Cathe- 
dral, at Cincinnati, O. There was a good 
audience, composed chiefly of ladies. On 
the platform were seated Hon. Wm. Dud- 
ley Foulke, of Indiana, Mrs. Lucy Stone, 
of Massachusetts, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
of Rhode Island, Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace, 
of Indiana, Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell 
and Mrs. Martha C. Callanan, of Iowa, 
Henry B. Blackwell and Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell, of Massachusetts, Miss Laura 
Clay, of Kentucky, Dr. Caroline M. Dod- 
son, of Pennsylvania, Miss Octavia W. 
Bates, of Michigan, Mrs. Sarah C. Schra- 
der and Miss Sarah Winthrop Smith, of 
Ohio, and others. 


The meeting was opened with prayer by 
the Rev. George A. Thayer, of Cincinnati. 

The president, Hon. Wm. Dudley 
Foulke, of Indiana, followed in a brief 
but convincing address, pointing out the 
injustice of denying suffrage to the wisest 
and most intelligent women, while it was 
granted to the most ignorant and degraded 
men. At the late presidential election in 
Indianapolis, a large number of the in- 
mates of the county poor-house were 
brought out and taken tothe polls. Many 
of them were imbeciles, as infirm mentally 
as they were physically. One man, on be- 
ing asked his name, said it was Jesus 
Christ; but some one prompted him to an- 
other name, and he was allowed to vote. 
Now these people were regarded as quali- 
fied to determine who should be President 
of this great country, and to assist in mak- 
ing laws for the government of all the 
wise and virtuous women of the iand. 

The address was received with hearty 
applause. The following committees were 
then appointed : 

On Credentials—Miss Octavia W. Bates, Mich- 
igan; Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, Iowa, and 
Dr. Caroline M. Dodson, Pennsylvania. 

On Finance—Mrs. Farmer, of Kentucky; 
Miss Annie McLean Marsh and Mrs. Sarah C, 
Schrader, of Obio. 


Lettere were read from Hon. George 
William Curtis, Miss Clara Barton, presi- 
dent of the American Association of the 
Red Cross, and Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


LETTER FROM HON. GEORGE WM. CURTIS. 


West New Brieuton, Staten Istanp,N. Y., 
Nov. 16, 1888. } 

My Dear Mrs. Stone:—It is more than 
twenty years since I moved in the Conati- 
tutional Convention of New York that the 
word **male” should be stricken from the 
suffrage section. The vote upon the prop- 
osition was interesting as an expression of 
opinion. Among those who supported it 
in committee of the whole were the late 
Sanford E. Church and the late Charles J. 
Folger, the leaders of the two parties in 
the Convention. But upon this question 
they had few followers. The justice of a 
ts eager however, is not determined 

y vote, and I have never seen any reason 
to change my opinion that the change 
would be wise, nor to doubt that it will 
one day be made. 

The proposition encountered no serious 
argument, partly, undoubtedly, because 
argument was not felt to be necessary, but 
mainly because it does not exist. Every 
change in the restrictive laws regarding 
women is an acknowledgment of the jus- 
tice of the demand for equal suffrage. 
The case was conceded when they became 
property-holders, and tax-payers in their 
own right. In every way their interest in 
society is the same as that of men, and 
the reason for their voting in school meet- 
ings is conclusive for their voting upon 
the appropriation of other taxes which 
they pay. 

ere can be little doubt, I suppose, 
that a general demand for the suffrage 
upon the part of women would secure it. 
But [ cannot deny the obvious fact that 
the feeling among women is not general 
enough or strong enough to produce that 
demand. This fact, of course, does not 
affect the justice of the demaud, but it 
serves and will continue to serve as an ex- 
cuse for inaction. The practical course, 
therefore, it seems to me, is to continue to 
appeal to women. It is not necessary to 
argue that the concession of suffrage 
would be fair and logical ; because that is 
not disputed; but it is indispensable to 
suade women to desire it and t to demand 
t. The laxity of interest on the part of 
many women is not indeed a valid reason 
for denying the suffrage to those who de- 
sire it. But unhappily it is found to bea 
satisfactory pretext. 

Your example, dear madam, in the con- 
stan: and convincing public presentation 
of the question might well ins others. 
If all American women were like you, the 
laws would authorize them to vote for the 
next President. § Very truly yours, 

GEORGE WM. CURTIS. 


LETTER FROM CLARA BARTON, 
WaAsHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 6, 1888. 

It gives me pain to be compelled to de- 

cline your invitation to attend 

éutsual weeeting! of the Woman Saf- 

Association at Cincinnati; but there 

a deep pleasure in the thought that you 

bered and 


ie 
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you. Nowhere would I so gladly speak 
my little word for woman, her rights, her 
needs, her privileges delayed and debarred, 
—together with the graud advance of the 
last thirty years, the budding and blos- 
sowing of the seed sown in darkness, 
doubt and humiliation, scattered by the 
winds of conscious superiority and power, 
and the whirlwinds of opposing wrath—as 
on the green, native soil, the home of the 
early labors of its sainted citizen, Frances 
D. Gage. 

Dear, noble, precious Aunt Fanny, with 
the soui so pure and white, the heart so 
warm, the sympathies so quick and ready, 
the sensitive, shrinking modesty of self, 
the courage that scofled at fear when the 
needs of others were pled; the friend of 
the bondman and oppressed, who knew no 
sect, sex, race or color, but toiled on for 
freedom and humanity till the glorious 
summons came! 

If only five minutes of hér clarion voice 
could ring out in that meeting,—MecGregor 
on his native heath—‘'’I'were worth a 
thousand men.” 

I pray you, dear friend, whose voice 
will reach and be heard, try to point out 
to the younger and later workers of the 
grand old State, the broad stubble swarth 
of the scythe, and the deep blazing of the 
sturdy axe of this glorious pioneer of theirs 
—the grandest of them all—whose sleeping 
dust is an honor to Ohio. 

It is nothing that I am not there; but 
you, who carry back the memories of your 
girlhood, your school life, your earliest 
labors, to lay them on this freely proffered 
altar, where then there was no room for 
the tired foot, nor scarce safety for the 
head, it is much; and it points with uner- 
ring finger to the hands on the dial of thirty 
years in the future. We need not to see it 
then, for it is given us to foresee it now. 

God’s blessing on this work and on the 
meeting, and on all who may compose it. 

In loving sisterhood, yours, 
CLARA BARTON. 


LETTER FROM HON. GEORGE F. HOAR,. 


WORCESTER, Mass., Nov. 10, 1888. 
It will not be in my power to attend the 
meeting in Cincinnati. My belief in the 
wisdom and justice of the demand that 
women shall be admitted to the ballot 
grows stronger every year. 
Geo. F. Hoar. 


It was announced that the regular busi- 
ness of the convention would begin at the 
evening meeting, and that the rest of the 
afternoon session would be occupied by 
short addresses from well-known dele- 
gates present. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe spoke briefly but 
impressively, saying that she scarcely 
dared to hope that anything she could say 
would be commensurate with the interest 
now taken in woman’s advancement. 
These devoted women had come from long 
distances, leaving cheerful and kindly 
homes, to look each other in the face, and 
to say to each other, **‘We believe now 
more than ever before in the cause in 
which we areengaged.” She had just come 
from the Congress of Women in Detroit, 
and was convinced that, as all roads lead 
to Rome, so all the studies of women now 
lead to suffrage. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone made an earnest appeal 
for equal wages for menand women. She 
gave some interesting experiences of the 
early days of the woman suffrage move- 
ment, and said that we had not yet got out 
of the old custom of making woman merely 
an appendage, but the theory was gaining 
ground every day that woman's cause was 
man’s, and they rose or fell together. 

Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell was then 
introduced as an old and very faithful 
worker, who had done much for the cause 
of woman. She said the movement was 
gaining in lows, but still, as in other 
States, men who cannot read their own 
names continued to vote away the rights 
of one-half of the population. This was 
not a woman’s movement against men, but 
a matter of national housekeeping, in 
which woman should do her share of the 
work and enjoy her share of the profits. 

Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace said that the 
righteousness of woman suffrage was so 
self-evident that to argue in its favor now 
seemed almost humiliating. One point at 
least had been gained. The advocates of 
the movement were no longer criticised 
and ridiculed in the public press, and it 
had become understood that there could be 
no thorough development of the race until 
woman should be entirely free. Men could 
not work out the problem of self-govern- 
ment alone. 

Brief addresses were made by Henry B. 
Blackwell and Alice Stone Blackwell, and 


the meeting adjourned. 


TUESDAY EVENING. 

The Cincinnati Commercial Gazette says: 
‘““A large audience assembled in the even- 
ing and completely filled the Cathedral. 
‘The exercises were opened by an eloquent 
address of welcome by Mrs. McClellan 
Brown. Mrs. Brown indorsed in glowing 
language the work of the Association, and 
advocated individual liberty, untram- 
melled by sex. She said the question of gov- 
ernment had never been properly an- 
swered, and would never be answ: until 
the best-trained powers of women were em- 

loyed in promoting the general welfare. 

will inspire woman as soon as she 
steps out takes up the teous work 
in thie di she will find to do. 

“The to the address was made 
by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who 
the pleasure experienced by the kindly 


_welcome tendered the members of the Con- 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. BELLE M. Spurr is re-elected 
school superintendent of Barnes County, 
Dakota. 

Mrs. Leonora M. Barry is re-elected 
director and investigator of woman’s work, 
by the Knights of Labor. 

Mrs. Mary C.WH8iITTIER was nominated 
for school committee last week in the 
temperance caucus of the Fifth Ward, in 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

Mrs. Humparey Warp, author of 
“Robert Elsmere,” is expected to visit 
New York in February. More than 70,000 
copies of her novel have been sold in Amer- 
ica. 

Miss MARY SHANNON, who gave a valu- 
able lot of land for a Masonic building at 
Bar Harbor, has offered a site to the Uni- 
tarian Society there for the building of a 
church. 

Mrs. M. F. Rosrnson, of Waterloo, [a., 
addressed the ‘Butter, Cheese and Egg 
Convention” held in that city, and Mrs. 
Birdsall, of Waterloo, received the first 
award for exhibit of dairy butter. 

MRS. ZERELDA G.WALLACE held a series 
of meetings in Little Rock, Ark., early in 
November, speaking on woman suftrage 
and sovial purity, to large audiences com- 
posed of the most intelligent and refined 
people in the city. 

Mme. LE Ray contemplates another voy- 
age of exploration. This intrepid French 
woman, who has travelled all over Asia 
Minor, is about to start for Teheran, from 
whence she intends making excursions 
into the least accessible portions of the 
Persian dominions. 

Mrs. JANET E. Rontz-Rees read a 
paper on ‘“‘What is the Law of Kind- 
ness?” at the meeting of the Kindly Club, 
which took place on Friday, Nov. 30th, 
at 8 o’clock, at 32 W, 26th Street, New 
York. 


Miss FLora E. Haines, whois assistant 
in the Maine Labor Bureau of Statistics, 
and who has been conducting the investi- 
gations in regard to the condition of labor- 
ing women, has nearly completed her la- 
bors, and is now at her home in Bangor, 
engaged in compiling a report of her work 
for the year. 


Mrs. LEE C. Harpy, of Houston, Tex., 
is another Southern writer, whose talent 
has lately become known to the North 
through her graceful verses in Eastern 
magazines. Her latest and beat piece of 
prose work occupied the place of honor in 
the October and November numbers of the 
Magazine of American History, under the 
title of ‘‘The City of a Prince,” a romantic 
piece of Texan history. 

CORALIE COHEN is claimed by the Euro- 
pean Jews as a second Florence Night- 
ingale. She is a Jewish lady, who was an 
angel of mercy during the late Franco- 
German War, and passed unharmed among 
the wounded in the two hostile camps. 
She is a Knight of the Legion of Honor, 
and has been elected president of that pa- 
triotic body, the Association des Dames 
Frangaises. 

Rev. AMANDA Way, who was a co- 
laborer with Dr. Mary F. Thomas in the 
early woman suffrage and temperance 
work in Indiana, and who has lived and 
worked chiefly in Kansas of late years, 
came forward at the close of the annual 
convention of the Kansas State W.C. T. U., 
held recently at Wichita, and announced 
that inasmuch as this was the tenth anni- 
versary of the State W. C. T. U., it was 
fitting that the women wedded to the tem- 
perance cause should celebrate it as their 
tin wedding. She then presented each of 
the four State officers with a tin trumpet, 
exhorting them to use them as did the 
hosts about the walls of Jericho, compar- 
ing the liquor traffic to Jericho, and the 
White Ribbon women to the marching 
army. 

- Miss Lypta F. WapDLEIGH, superinten- 
dent of the Normal College of New York, 
died recently. Miss Wadleigh was born in 
Sutton, N. H., and was a cousin of ex- 


her three handred ptvls”aind” covabttetied: 
them as a nucleus around which the nore 





mal students have -ince gathered. 
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Constitution of 1796, Art. II, Sec. 1: 
“Every freeman” etc., ‘shall be entitled 
to vote,” etc. [Qualifications specified.) 
Const. of 1834, “Every free white man,” 
ete. 1870, ‘Every male person,” etc. 

TEXAS. 

Constitution of the Republic of Texas, 
Art. VI, Sec. 11: 
cing aa a ht 
for members of the General Congress.” —(Laws 
of Rep. of Texas, 1838, p. 16.) 

Sec. 3 of Schedule: 

“Every male citizen [otherwise qualified] shall 
be entitled to hold any office” etc.—(Ibid. p. 17.) 

Every ‘‘male citizen” otherwise qualified 
could hold office, while every ‘‘citizen” 
otherwise qualified could vote. 

When Texas was admitted into the 
Union, in 1845, the word “male” was 
placed in the State Constitution. 

While a woman was a citizen of the Re- 
public of Texas, she had the elective fran- 
chise. But as soon as, by the admission 
of Texas as a State, she became a citizen 
of the United States Republic, she was de- 
prived of her right of suffrage. 

In every one of the other twenty-two 
States, the word ‘‘male” has been in the 
State Constitution from the time of admis- 
sion into the Union. 

The words used in the old Charters and 
colonial laws for designating the qualifica- 
tions of electors, are ‘‘persons,”’ ‘‘inhabi- 
tants,” ‘thouseholders,” ‘thouse-keepers,”’ 
‘*freemen,” “*freeholders.” These terms 
had at common law a definite and well- 
understood meaning, and were used with- 
out distinction of;sex. 

It has been shown in previous numbers 
of The Law Times that in England, by the 
old common law, the right of suffrage was 
a franchise attached to the freehold—that 
women as well as men were freeholders— 
that as far back as William the Conqueror, 
many women were enrolled among the in- 
habitants householders who were ‘*bur- 
gesses” or voters—that before 1265, all 
freeholders had the right of suffrage—that 
women voted in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries for members of Parlia- 
ment—that in 1572, Dame Dorothy Pack- 
ington, lady of the manor of Aylesbury, 
returned the two members, and, finally, 
that by the common law of England as it 
stood when it was adopted in this coun- 
try, women had the right to vote upon the 
same terms with men, except that the 
vote represented by the freehold of a mar- 
ried woman must be cast by her husband. 
—(See the Article in the October number, 
1887, by Hamilton Wilcox, of New York, 
and the Article in July number, 1888, by 
W. 8S. Bush, of Seattle, Washington Terri- 
tory.) 

The case of] Olive v. Ingram (7 Mod. 
Rep. p. 263) turned upon the right of 
women to vote for sexton. It was consid- 
ered of great importance. lt was argued 
four times, and in 1739, was decided by 
the Court in favor of the women. At that 
‘time” women were not so generally voting 
for members of Parliament in England as 
formerly; but on the trial of Olive v. In- 
gram, Page, Justice, said, *‘I see no disa- 
bility in a wowan from voting for Parlia- 
ment man.’”—(7 Mod. Rep. p. 265.) 

Lord Chief-Justice Lee reserved his 
opinion on that point, it not being neces- 
sary to decide it, but said: **By a collec- 
tion of Hakewell’s, in the case of Catha- 
rine v. Surrey, the opinion of the Judges, 
as he says, was, that a feme sole, if she has 
a freehold, may vote for members of Par- 
liament.”—(Ibid. p. 264.) At another 
time, during the argument he cited from 
‘the great Hakewell” two other cases to 
the same effect: Coates v. Lisle and Holt 
v. Lisle. ‘Those citations show what the 
ancient common law was, and it was the 
ancient and not the modern common luw 
which was adopted in this country. 

The dictum of Lord Coke against the 
right of women to vote, in 4th Institutes, 
5, is supported by no citations, and it must 
be borne in mind, that after the time when 
this passage is supposed to have been 
written, his resolution to the same effect 
was overwhelmingly rejected by the 
House of Commons, which body passed 
resolutione directly the reverse.—(Jour- 
nal of House of Commons, Feb. 13, 1620; 
mentioned by Revising Barrister, T. Chis- 
holm Anstey, in his judgment in favor of 
Jane Allen’s claim to register as a Parlia- 
mentary Voter, reported in the London 
Law Magazine, 1868, vol. 1.) 

This opinion that women had no right 
to vote, is not found in Blackstone, or the 
other great writers on the ancient com- 
mon law. Of fourteen authors whom I 
have consulted who have written special 
treatises on the Election Laws of England, 
but four express any doubt as to the com- 
mon law right of the women to vote for 
-members of Parliament. These writers cite 
no decisions and could noteite any, because 
the decisions on the common law, had 











Fourth Part of the 5 eetetinnaa teed law 
throughout, would do well to consult a 
work published in 1669, [London, folio}, 
written by the celebrated William Prynne, 
entitled “Brief Animadversions,” etc., “‘on 
the Fourth Part of the Institutes; which 
this author says were compiled by Lord 
Coke in bis lifetime, but published and 
reprinted *‘with some disadvantage” after 
his death. In this work, if we may trust 
to the title-page, ‘‘the misquotations, mis- 
takes of records, antiquities cited in them, 
[Institutes, Fourth Book], are rectified,” 
etc. Prynne says, in this volume, page 9, 
“The freeholders and burgesses of coun- 
ties and boroughs elect and return knights 
and burgesses for all the commonaltie of 
the counties and boroughs.” This state- 
ment is made without qualification; no 
mention being made of the exclusion of 
women. 

Alexander Wight, in his “Inquiry into 
the Rise and Progress of Parliament,” 
published in 1806, devotes a whole chap- 
ter to the disabilities which prevented a 
person from being placed upon a freehold- 
ers’ roll as an elector, and sex is not 
among the disabilities. ‘This is the more 
significant since he expressly mentions 
minors, criminals, etc., with whom wom- 
en are generally classed when they are ex- 
cluded.—(See Wight’s Treatise, vol. 1, 
pp. 267-278.) While the legal right is 
thus impliedly conceded, history shows 
that the right was exercised by the women 
freeholders for several hundred years. 

Selden says, in his ‘*England’s Epino- 
mis,” c. 2, 8. 19, that in early times women 
voted, and assisted in the deliberaticns of 
the Legislature. 

In the Lyme case, (2 Luders, 13), there 
is a list of burgesses, [freehold voters], of 
the town of Lyme Regis, io the 19th Eliz., 
1577, which includes the names of three 
women : 

“In the class entitled ‘Burgenses sive liberi 
tenentes,’ [a class of freehold voters], are the 
following names ; Elizabeth afilia Thome Hyatt, 
Crispina Bowden vidua, Alicia Toller vidua, 
Rob. Davie, Will Elsden, and the names of sev- 


eral other men. ”__(Luders’ Rep. of Controverted 
Election Cases, vol. 2, p. 13.) 


It is the common law of this very period, 
which was brought by the colonists into 
this country, and has been adopted by 
statute in the States of the Union. 

We have seen that in New York and 
Virginia, the husband could vote for his 
wife’s freehold. ‘This was also the case in 
Rhode [sland.—(In Re The Voting Laws, 
12 R. I. Rep. p. 586.) The same rule pre- 
vailed in Massachusetts. See the case of 
Windham v. Portland, where the Supreme 
Court say: 


“A eltizen, having, in right of his wife, a free- 
hold of the annual value of three pounds, is a 
qualified voter.”—(Windham y. Portland, 4 
Mass. Rep. 387.) 


If, then, this branch of the common law 
prevailed in this country, was not the 
other branch of it in force also, that which 
entitled the feme sole freeholder to vote in 
her own right? Or was the common law 
shorn of its elements of freedom by being 
transplanted from a monarchy to a repub- 


lic? 
We have seen that several of the States 


undertook to exclude the women by law, 
when there was no distinction of sex in 
the Constitution of the State. But all 
such acts were invalid. It has frequently 
been decided by the courts that the Legis- 
lature cannot add to the qualifications pre- 
scribed for an elector, so as to deprive the 
citizen of the benefit of the Constitutional 
guaranty of the suftrage.—(Page v. Allen, 
58 Pa. State Rep. 338; Monroe v. Collins, 
17 Ohio State Rep. 665, and other cases. 
See also Cooley’s Constitutional Limita- 
tions, p. 602.) 

We have seen that the women voted in 
New York and New Jersey, and that they 
were among the Charter Proprietors in 
New Jersey, Virginia and South Carolina. 

We have seen that the right of suffrage 
was without distinction of sex, 

In Massachusetts, for 160 years; in 
Rhode Island, for about 180 years; in 
Connecticut, for nearly 180 years; in New 
York, for over 120 years; in New Jersey, 
by the Constitution for 170 years, and by 
the laws for over 100; in Pennsylvania, 
by the Constitution nearly 200 years, [by 
the laws for over 100 years]; in Delaware, 
by the Constitution for 130 years, and by 
the laws over 100 years; in Maryland, 
nearly 100 years; in Virginia, by Charter 
and Constitution, 170 years, and by, the 
laws nearly 100 years; in South Carolina, 
for nearly 200 years; in North Caroiva, 
150, years; in Georgia, for nearly 100 
years; in New Hampshire, until the Con- 
stitution of 1784; in Vermont, by law for 
nearly 50 years, and by the Constitution 
until the present time; in Tennessee, for 
over 70 years; and in Texas, under the 
Constitution of the citizen Republic of 
Texas; thus remaining until, by admis- 
sion into the Union, Texas became a part 
of the male Republic of the Uaneet Rebate: 








crime, by providing in the Recoustruc- 
tion Act of 1867 (14 U.S. Stat. p. 428) 
that the ten States therein specified should 
be reconstructed by the male eltizens only, 
and by substantially directing those States 
to put the word “male” in their new Con- 
stitutions. 

It is high time that the men made-resti- 
tution. In the States by striking the word 
“male” from the State Constitutions. In 
Congress, without waiting for this, by 
submitting to the States an amendment to 
the Federal Constitution. Thus will our 
government, through its various agencies, 
recognize the right of the people to partic- 
ipate in the choice of those who are to 
administer it; and thus will it place itself 
in conformity with the principles upon 
which it was founded. 


—*? 


THE HARVARD ANNEX. 


The report of Mr. Arthur Gilman, Secre- 
tary of the Society for the Collegiate In- 
struction of Women, shows that the Har- 
vard Annex, at the close of its ninth year 
of faithful work and steady growth, has 
settled some of the controversies regard 
ing the higher education of women. The 
report says: 


‘*So far we find that undergraduate 
women have the necessary ability to grasp 
the subjects presented in the college 
course; they exhibit great diligence in 
their work; they do not break down under 
the burden of a rational amount of study. 
Our experience does not yet prove much 
in regard to the tendency to rush to intul- 
tive conclusions, rather than to give rea- 
son her proper work, which has been 
dicted of women; but the emotiona 
their nature does not restrain them from 
sober thoughtfulness. Perhaps they show 
more ability in gathering facts than grasp 
in making generalizations. 

‘*We feel now a certainty that mental 
and physical health are alike safe for the 
woman who gives herself to the pursuit 
of a collegiate education, and that after 
she has obtained it, she is as much better 
prepared to perform her share of the work 
of the world in her own sphere as a man 
is after he has put his mental apparatus 
through the same process of preparation,” 





In numbers the Annex has prospered 
more than in any other year, having 103 
women in its classes against 90 the year 
previous. Of this number eighty-five 
earned certificates for the year’s work, by 
passing all the required examinations. 

‘In devotion to work and success in 
study the grade is more than ordinarily 
high, and the number of advanced stu- 
dents great. It should be remembered 
that though the undergraduates in the 
four collegiate classes constitute here and 
elsewhere the nucleus of the college, the 
‘special’ students have among us an un- 
usual importance, because they represent 
investigators, sometimes advanced in years 
and experience, who come to us with a 
strong purpose which contact witb the 
world and a struggle for self-support have 
intensified to an extent that the ordinary 
undergraduate has no conception of. ‘These 
women, when they leave us, carry our 
methods and our principles into immediate 
action, applying them with energy, and 
with an efficiency which the graduate 
from a four years’ course can only obtain 
after years of labor. It is therefore the 
special students of this class who most 
warmly appreciate the privileges that we 
give them, and who carry our influence 
abroad the most quickly.” 

The report calls attention to the facts 
“that the instruction given by us to wom- 
en is sufficient to enable them to achieve a 
course equivalent to that required in Har- 
vard College for the degree of B. A., and 
that when such a course has been passed 
by a woman in our classes she is awarded 
a certificate stating the fact; that the in- 
struction given to women in our classes 
represents the best work of the best in- 
structors in Harvard College, and is in no 
sense lower in grade, or Jess stimulating 
and valuable, than that given to the classes 
of men, and that the examinations for ad- 
mission, as well as those given students 
during their course — the examinations 
upon whigh the Society’s certificates are 
based—are the same as those given to col- 
lege students under similar circumstances, 
and that the papers written by our stu- 
dents are passed upon in all cases by Har- 
vard instructors.” 

The Secretary says that the endowment 
fund, which yields less than $4,000 an- 
nually, should be increased to meet the de- 
mands of the institution, and that in sey- 
eral departments more money is required 
for books, equipments and lecture-room. 
The total expense of the Annex last year 
was less than $19,000, which seems a small 
amount in view of the work the institution 
is doing. L 
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the Knights of 
between 10,000 and 12,000 women. These 
organizations were represented at the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the mr ay of Labor at 
Indianapolis by Mrs. L 


urer; Mrs. A. P. Stevens, of Toledo, and 
Miss Mary Burk, of Bellaire, O. 

Mrs. Barry made an important and in- 
teresting report of her work in investigat- 
ing women’s work and wages in various 
parts of the country. She gave facts and 
figures regarding ‘“‘the contract-sweating 
middle-men, or slop-shop plan, which 
works ruin, misery, sin and shame to toil- 
ers, and death or failure to the legitimate 
or regularly established industry with 
which it competes. Instance the follow- 
ing: Men’s pants that retail at prices from 
one to seven dollars per pair are taken by 
the contractor at fifteen cents per pair. 
Operatives are then employed and huddled 
together in a close, stifling backroom, 
where the machine operatives furnish their 
own machines, and in most cases thread, 
and do all the machine work on pants, 
without basting, for five cents a pair. 
They are then passed over to the finisher, 
who puts on the buttons, makes button- 
holes and puts on buckles for five cents 
per pair. Six pairs is an average day’s 
work. Supposing five operatives to be 
employed, and there are oftener more 
than less, the contractor makes thirty 
cents a head, which nets him or her one 
dollar and a half per day, while his or her 
victim gets thirty cents per day.” 

In Pennsylvania she found “the viola- 
tion of every law in regard to the employ- 
ment of women and children is to be met 
with on every hand, and it is my earnest 
request that every Knight of Labor in 
Pennsylvania will give his support to the 
bill which I have prepared and will have 
presented at the session of the coming 
State Legislature for the establishment of 
a factory inspection Jaw on behalf of the 
little ones of this rich and thriving State, 
20,000 of whom are deprived of the privi- 
leges of common school education, and 
125,000 of whom are employed in its work- 
shops, factories, mines and mercantile in- 
dustries. There are many evils attend- 
ant upon the employment of children, par- 
ticularly girls, which lead to misery, 
ignorance and despair. A custom is rap- 
idly increasing in the country which 
means shame, dishonor and humiliation to 
womanhood, and I here and now appeal 
to every father within sound of my voice 
to be watchful and wary of his little 
daughter if she be employed in any large 
establishment or small one either, where 
she is made to understand that the price 
of her position is that she ‘stand in with 
the boss.’ Many may ask why [ do not 
give name and locality. First, because 
those who resent such pernicious ap- 
proaches shrink from giving publicity to 
their humiliation, and those who do sub- 
mit will not make their misfortune public 
until, perhaps, they can no longer hide 
their shame. In very many instances 
facts were given that were blood curdling, 
but no affidavit would be made, and neith- 
er myself nor the order was in a position 
to stand a libel suit with all the power of 
wealth against us wherewith to influence 
a decision against honor and truth.” 








CONSUMPTION CURED. 


old physician, retired from practice, having 

had a placed in in his hands by an East India mission- 
ary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy 
for the cone and permanent cure of Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all throat 
and Lung Affections, also a positive and radical 
cure for Nervous Vebility and all Nervous Com- 
plaints, after having tested its wonderful curative 
powers in thousands of cases, has felt a his duty 
to make it known to his suffering fel fellows. Ac- 
tuated by this motive and a desire to relieve 
human eyes * I will send free of charge, to all 
who desire at od recipe, in German, French or 
English, with directions for preparing and 
ua Sent by ee ae addressing with stamp, 
ok “Ree this heen WY. A. Noyes, 149 Power's 
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The ¥ Idea for one ° 

Setaide Nature Reader 1. and Il. No. II. treate 
of Ants, Earthworms, Beetles, Barnacles, 
party at Aspe, Spl- 
learning to read 


Crustacea. 
Lessons in Minerals. 


A ~~ acon the World (144) Picture: 
Pictures of all Crowned Heats. . 


] 
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Colored Pictures of London 

Crack Shots (a German trick), 3 packages. 


The following presents mothers can make their 
dren : 





chil 
For Two Subscribers : 


Louisa Ma ey p Ednah D. Chene 
A Carved ak ide ideboard. 
A Carved te, —_ 

A Carved Oak Toy Bookcase. 

A Stable, with Four Horses and a Cart. 
A Toy Piano 

A Drum (medium). 

One of Prang’s Art Tiles, “Baby Show.” 


For Three Subscribers : 


The Game of Parchesi. 

The Game of Halma. 

Fox and Geese, Go Bang, Tivoli, in one. 
Blue China Toy Toilet et. 

Britannia Tea Set. 


Toy Piano (large: size). 

Doll (unbreakable), 18 inches tall. 

A Child’s Gold-headed Cane. 

A Game called Steeple Chase. 

A Heavy Silver-headed Cane, full size 

A Gold-headed Cane, full size. This is suitable 
for the full-grown son or broth +s" 

Gay Day for Seven. By Mrs. Rose Muella 

Sprague. Profusely illustrated in Soler Delinea- 
tions of child life are wonderful. 9} x 73. 


For Four Subscribers : 


Autograph Recipes. Illustrated. A novel book 
for the reception of cooking recipes in autograph. 
Pies have a separate department, with this heading : 

“The carrot red and cabbage head 
With the squash and onion vie; 

But who can tell his emotions well 
At the thoughts of a pumpkin pie?” 

Echoes in Aquarrelle from Along Shore. Illustra- 
tions of Mount Desert, by Louis R. Harlow. 7x7. 


For Five Subscribers : 


A Small Opera Glas: 
Law Made Easy. By Lelia J. Robinson, LL. D. 


For Ten Subscribers: 


George Eliot’s Works, 6 volumes (9 novels). 
Astronom Lantern, with 17 C and Pam- 
phlet. Invented by James Freeman Clarke. 





We shall be glad to add premiums from week 
to week; and if our readers desire any special 
thing not on our list, we will endeavor to procure 
it on application. Please address Miss Charlotte 
H. Allen, 

A few words of explanation concerning some 
of the premiums may not be amiss. 

The Representative Women in the group are 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Lucy Stone, Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell, Lucretia Mott, Abby Kelley 
Foster, Maria Weston Chapman, Lydia Maria 
Child, This is an Anti-slavery lithograph. 

The Young Idea is a very instructive illustrat- 
ed paper for children. We will send a sample 
copy to any one who asks for it. 

The Seaside Nature Readers are most fascinat- 
ing. Any mother or teacher will be delighted 
with them. 

The Carved Oak Sideboard, Bureau and Book- 
case are extremely pretty, and any child possess- 
ing one of them will be made happy for weeks 
to come. The Stable, with Four Horses, would 
delight a boy or girl either. The horses have 
real hair tails, can be harnessed to the cart, and 
are warranted not to kick. 

The Unbreakable Doll is a beauty, and looks 
like wax, although she is in reality painted cloth. 

The Gold-headed Canes retail for §2, and look 
very handsome. We suppose the gold is very 
thin, although we are assured that it is genuine. 

George Eliot’s Works are, perhaps, the great- 
est bargain we offer. 

The Astronomical Lantern would be a great 
help to any one interested in star-gazing. 

We have just added to our list a memorial 
book to Miss Alcott. It contains a sketch of her 
life by Mrs. Cheney, and is illustrated. 

Look each week for new offers. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 
ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
A fourth edition of this valuable work has justbeen 
isued. Cloth bound, 76cts. In paper covers, 60 cts. 
Itcan be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
3 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 6 Union S8q., New York; 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. OC. 


WOMAN’S WORLD, 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
WAH | arent ras —— pk a 
la CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 
Terms in : J" $1.00 per . 
Frssan Bubecrigsionn, eff .-.% 1:25 postpaid. 
FRANCES LORD, | 


£6 Central Muste Hall, comport 5 


“Bend tot’ Sabie Copy! 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


“Oh, I do wish [ had a new doll—a wax 
one—to plag with, I am so tired of this 
old thing!”, And little Nellie Grey pushed 
a large china doll away from her as she 
spoke. “It won’t shut its eyes,—just 
keeps them staring open all the time; and 
can’t.cry nor anything.” 

**And yet some one went toa great deal 
of trouble to make it, and had to bestow 
both time and care upon it before it was 
fit for you to play with.” 

“Couldn’t have been much trouble to 
make a moony-eyed old thing like that,” 
muttered Nellie, under her breath; but 
Aunt Lizzie did not appear to notice the ill- 
humored speech. She only stopped long 
énough to turn down the hem of Nellie’s 
new white dress, which she was making. 
Then, threading her needle and putting on 
her thimble, she asked,— 

“Would you like me to tell you how 
dolls are made, Nellie?” 

“©, auntie, indeed I would! Please 
begin now.” And Nellie drew her little 
rocking-chair close to Aunt Lizzie’s side. 

**Well, in the first place, china dolls, 
such as that one of yours, are mostly 
made in Germany.” 

“That’s a good ways from here, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, dear, miles and miles,—away 
across the ocean. The doll-makers model 
their dolls by hand, from clay. Then, 
after they are formed, they are put in a 
great oven and baked for a week.” 

“A whole week?” 

**Yes, a whole week,—seven days.” 

Nellie’s eyes grew round with wonder 
as she glanced at Katie. Katie was the 
doll. 

‘*While baking, the tenders, or persons 
who watch them, must exercise the ut- 
most care. A single draught of air would 
spoil all the dolls, 30 some one must be on 
hand all the time.” 

“Night and day ?” 

“Night and day. Those on duty during 
the night must not go to sleep, but must 
watch all the time until relieved by others. 
The ovens in which the dolls are baked 
are very large, sometimes containing as 
many as five thousand dolls; and in some 
factories there are as many as twenty or 
thirty ovens full at the same time.” 

‘*Then when thedolls are all baked, they 
are ready to play with, aren’t they?” 

‘““No, indeed, not yet. They must first 
be painted and glazed. Youjust said your 
doll was ‘moony-eyed ;’ but, when it came 
from the oven, it had neither eyes nor 
mouth. I guess you would rather it had 
‘moony eyes’ than none at all, wouldn’t 
you?’ Nellie hung her head, and said, in 
a very low tone, she was very sorry she 
said that about poor, dear Katie. 

‘After they are baked,” continued Aunt 
Lizzie, ‘“‘about one in five is perfect. 
Some have one thing wrong, some an- 
other.” 

‘*What do they do with the bad ones?” 

**Sell them at a very low price to people 
who are willing to take them. The rest 
are sent to this country; and our store- 
keepers buy and sell them, in their turn, 
to kind mammas and friends who have 
little girls at home.” 

‘‘Are wax dolls baked, too?” 

‘No, dear; they are made quite difter- 
ently. The workmen have models at 
home. The skeleton or frame is made 
out of lime and plaster of Paris, the eyes, 
nose, mouth, and ears being cut with a 
knife. As soon as all this is done, the 
figure is dipped in hot wax and dried. 
The eyes and cheeks are colored, the hair- 
dresser fits it with a wig, and then it is 
ready forthe body. This latter is made out 
of cloth or kid, and filled with bran, saw- 
dust, or coarse hair.” 

‘*Where do they get the wax?” 

‘Through the agency of the bee; but 
here, lately, a substitute has been found 
in wax made from a part of petroleum.” 

‘Dear me, auntie, who would have 
thought it was so much trouble just to 
make a doll!” 

And that night, when Aunt Lizzie went 
to Nell’s crib to tuck her in and say, 
“Good-night,” she found her with Katie 
clasped tightly in her arms, while the 
rosy lips murmured; ‘‘Baked—in—an— 
oven—a—whole—week! Poor Katie!”— 


~~. 
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HUMOROUS. 


A train which a man likes to miss (but 
seldom. does)—the train Of a lady’s ball 
dress.— Burlington Free Press. 

Little Bessie to the new minister: ‘‘Ma 
says for you to tome over to tea this even- 
ing ; then that'll be done.” 
ou love me, darling? 

not had all the chairs 








she he was a little drooping, so 
she ca in a surgeon, who 
a powder. next morning, 

pre pares Bad f-all- ;_*Pat, 
ve is pony ne?” ‘] 
put his hay, a conemnsine: 
Eeat he's the baste I ever 
ote He eat all the Dut not «bit of 


the powther did he touch at all, Cu 
fool him to-night. I'll. give it. to 2 bin, 
sure.” The next morning, the lady called 
Pat again, and was surprised to see him 
looking very rueful. ‘‘What’s the matter 
ap ag she. Bly pans *e Hy " 
8 an’ I put the medicine in 
af bed the hae inthecorner. I put 
pein his mouth, an’ was just goin’ 
to gt ow it down into him ; but he breathed 
first, an’ [ hey the powther in me instead 
of in him.” How it affected the Hibernian 
has not yet appeared.— The Budget. 








SALT RHEUM 


With its intense itching, dry, hot skin, often 
broken into painful cracks, and the little watery 
imples, often causes indescrible suffering. 
Hood's Sarsaparilla has wonderful power over 
this disease. It purifies the blood and expels 
the gwar! and the skin heals without a scar. 
Send for book containing re statements of 
ee , to C. 1. Hood & Co., A ies, Lowell, 
ass. 
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COLD WEATHER MUSIC BOOKS. 


The chill November winds, the whirling, withered 
leaves that tap against the window pan harmonize 
well with the oweet music and the cheerful songs that 
With your fuel, 








are to make winter homes attractive. 
bring in a goodly quantity of our bright 


NEW MUSIC BOOZXS. 
These new books are every day more in favor. 
Classical Pianist, Piano Classics, Song Class- 
ics, Song Classics for Low Voices, Classic 
Tenor Songs, Classic Baritone and Bass Songs 
Each $1. 


In , $4.20 per doz) is the best 
Praise Sone. ook fo Lay , 


new Sacred r Home & Vestry singing. 
hildren sing from Menard’s Son past 
bes tie On S ai mand Primary nat 8 Ovets ‘ 
or Jenks Ss Noe Games for Littl 


Lf or eenes ss School Songs xt cts. Ones 
doz.). All have very sweet child’s 


ave x our ald | on seging 4 a] a rousing a evening 
rT ‘5 ass to armen Ay cts., $6 per 
doz. se rl = most “interesting tn 


ng Manual, Book "3 so cts., $4.80 
bee as: Ds oy also a good collection, mostly secular. 


T nee People that no better 
Tol sees. ye k ly deg ed than Bellis of 


Victory (35 cts., $3.60 per d 
Xmas ts Is Comings Send for lists of Christmas 


ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE, 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


Dress Reform Rooms 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
Established 1874. 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


OF aan 2 ee a 





Dress Reform and other Waists. 
CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


A. 
5 Hamilton Place. 





Scribner's Magazine 
For 1889. 


The publishers of SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


aim to make it the most and enterprising 
Sieh teres while at times preservin a 
literary character. 25,000 new readers 


us w some new effects, a 
nothing to make SCHIBNER'S MAGAZINE 
attractive and interesting will be neglected. 


The Railway Articles will be continued by 
several very striking papers; one. especially 
interesting by ex-Postmaster-General Thomas L. 
James, on ‘The Railway Postal Service.” 

Illustrated. 


Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson’s serial 
novel, ‘‘The Master of Ballantrae,” will run 
through the greater part of the year. 

Begun in November. 


A Correspondence and collection of manu- 
script memoirs relating to J. F. Millet and a 
famous group of modern French Painters 
will furnish the substance of several articles. 


Illustrated, 


The brief end papers written last year by 
Robert Louis Stevenson, will be replaced by 
equally interesting contributions by different 
famous authors. Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich will 
write the first of them for the January number. 


Many valuable Literary Articles will ap- 
ar; a paper on Walter Scott’s Methods of 
ork, illustrated from original MSS., a second 
“Shelt of Old Books,” by Mrs. James r. Fields, 
aud many other articles equally noteworthy. 
Illustrated. 


Articles on Art Subjects will be a feature. 

zooms are arran, to appear by Clarence Cook, 

H. Blashfield, Austin Dobson, and many 
~t4 ” Illustrated. 


Fishing Articles describing sport in the best 
fishing grounds will a ape Salmon, Winninish, 
Bass, and Tarpon are subjects now arranged. 
The authors are well-known sportsmen. 


Illustrated. 


Illustrated Articles of great variety, touch- 
ing upon all manner of subjects, travel, biogra- 
phy, description, etc., will appear, but not of the 
conventional commonplace sort. 


Illustrated. 


Among the most interesting in the list of scien- 
tific papers for the year, will be a remarkable 
article by Professor John Trowbridge, upon the 
most recent developments and uses of Photog- 
raphy. dllustrated. 


A class of articles which has proved of special 
interest will be continued by a group of papers 
upon Electricity in its most recent applica- 
tions, by eminent authorities; a remarkavle pa- 
per on Deep Mining, and other interesting 
papers. Unique Liiustrations, 


A Special Offer to cover last year’s num- 
bers, which include all the RAILWAY ARTI- 
CLES, as follows: 

A a 8 subscription (1889) and the numbers 
for 1888 50 


A year’s subscription | (1889) and the’ numbers 
for 1888, bound in cloth, $6 


$3.00 a Year. 25 cents a aie. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743-745 Broadway, N. Y. 
1889. 
Harper’s Bazar. 


ILLUSTRATED. 





HARPER’s BAZAR will continue to maintain its 
reputation as an unequalfed family journal. Its art 
illustrations are of the highest order, its literature is 
of the choicest kind, and its Fashion and Household 
departments of the most practical and economical 
character. Its pattern-sheet supplements and fash- 
ion-plates alone will save its readers ten times the 
cost of subscription, and its articles on decorative 
art, social etiquette, housekeeping, cookery, etc., 
make it indispensable to every household. Its bright 
short stories, and timely essays, are among the best 
published; and not a line is admitted to its columns 
that could offend the most fastidious taste. Among 
the attractions of the new volume will be serial 
stories by Mrs. FRANCES HopGSON BURNETT, 
Mrs. ALEXANDER, WILLIAM BLACK, and THOMAS 
HARDY, and a series of papers on nursery manage- 
ment by Mrs. CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 





HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
TERR ee MA ies vc vec cccescccssecccecccs $4.00 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, ....000-ee0cceeseeee 4.00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY.......c.sccccccecseess 4.00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE.........000.: 2.00 


Postage Free to ali subscribers in the United 
States, Canada, or Mezico. 

The Volumes of the BAZAR begin with the firet 
Number for January of each year. When no time 
is mentioned, subscriptions will begin with the Num- 
ber current at time of receipt of order. 


Bound Volumes of HARPER’s BAZAR, for three 
years back, in neat cloth binding, will be sent by 
mail, postage paid, or by express, free of expense 
(provided the freight does not exceed one dollar per 
volume), for $7.00 per volume. 

Cloth Cases for each volume, suitable for binding, 
will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of $1 each, 

Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 





Newspapers are not to copy this advertisement 
without the express order of HARPER & BROTHERS. 


Address: HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


KCENIGS fisiisis' fins 
LIVER Piz Fils. Asy ye ot mach larr th 


PILLS “= 


BROWN & CO.’S 


WINE OF COCA Sve toxic!tnd 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
405 Washington, Cor. Bedford 8t., Boston. 


PEERLESS DYES sts sistem 














i8s9. 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY. 





HARPER’s YOUNG Prope begins its tenth vol. 
ume with the first Number in November. During 
the year it will contain five serial stories, including 
“Dorymates,” by Kink Munroe; “The Red Mus. 
tang,” by W. 0. StopDARD; and“A Day in Wax. 
land,” by R. K. Munxitrerick; “Nels Thurlow’s 
Trial,” by J. T. Trowsripes; “The Three 
Wishes,” by F. ANsTEY and BRANDER MATTHEWS; 
a series of fairy tales written and illustrated by 
HOWARD Pye; “Home Studies in Natural His 
tory,” by Dr. FeLix L. OswaLp; “Little Experi 
ments,” by SorpHia B. Herrick; “Glimpses of 
Child-life from Dickens,” By MARGARET E. SANG" 
STER; articles on various sports and pastimes, short 
stories by the best writers, and humorous papers 
and poems with many hundreds of illustrations of 
excellent quality. Every line in the paper is sub- 
jected to the most rigid editorial scrutiny, in order 
that nothing harmful may enter its columns. 





An epitome of everything that is attractive and 
desirable in juvenile literature.— Boston Courier. 

A weekly feast of things to the boys and girls 
in every family which it visits.—Brooklyn Union. 

It is wonderful tn its wealth of pictures, informa- 
tion, and interest.—Christian Advocate, N. Y. 





TERMS: Postage Prepaid, $2 Per Year. 
Vol. X. begins November 6, 1888. 


Specimen Copy sent on receipt of a two-cent stamp, 
SINGLE NUMBERS, Five Cents each. 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


Newspapers are not to copy this advertisement 
without the express order of HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Address: HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


LADIES! 


ASK YOUR SHOE DEALER FOR 


WHITTEMORE’S 


Gilt Edge 


DRESSING. 
The Ladies’ Favorite. 
ONCE TRIED, ALWAYS USED. 
Bottles | Hold Double ‘Ruantity. 

















| THE MOSTVELLY 
| FORTHE LEAST MONEY. 
ABSOLUTELY PURE 


fli. 


————————— | 


will make Goutto 
CRYSTAL GELATINE i *3: 
tne twice the 








strength of English Gelatine. The only Gelatine 
made absolutely Tasteless and Odorless. One trial 
will convince. If your grocer does not keep it, send 
20 cents, stamps, for full-size package, free by mail, 


GRYSTAL GELATINE COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 





THE YOUNG IDEA. 


A NEW MONTHLY 
DESIGNED FOR 


The Amusement and Instruction of 


CHILDREN. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS PER YEAR; 


Editors and Publishers: 
CHARLOTTE HARRIS ae 


CORA SCOTT PO 
‘AIMEE 8. S BIGELOW. 


Specimen Copy Free. 





31 Pemberton Square, Room 17, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


WOMAN'S GHRONICLE. 


A Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, 
devoted to the Interests of Women. 








MISS KATE CUNNINGHAM . . Editor. 


Mrs. WILLIAM Cauoon, JR., 
Mas. Mary B. BROOKS, Associate Editors. 





TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANOE. 





aa copies sent on application. Or the paper 
be sent one month for ten cents. 
All remittances should be by monty or post-office 
rder, and addressed always to 
WOMAN’S CHRONICLE, 
Cor. Main and Secend Sts., Little Rock, Ark. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Yo the 
Repression of Neng and the Prevention of its - 
ation by the State 

AARON M. POWELL 
ANNA RICE POWELL, { 2D!roxs. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five mpies, a vent eta 6 

TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bis 
of Durham, ELLICE HorK.ns, and others, Price, 
cents each. $2.00 a hundred. 

Address 

THE PRILANTEROSISS, 
P. O. Box 2554, New York City. 


The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Beatrice, Neb., 
by CLARA BEWICK CoLBY. 
Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 corte. 











THE WOMAN’S TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman s 
conventions and of 71 relating to women, 
and its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., 
make it interesting to all classes of readers. 

The Woman's Journal, of Boston, and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad- 
dress for #3.00 per year. 


THE WOMAN'S STANDARD, 
Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, 
Woman, and her right to the ee An eight 
page monthly. 50 centsa year. Addre 
THE WOMAN’S STANDARD, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


PEERLESS DYES 2:th.y'Satccmn 
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The Lothrop Magazines 





A HALF DOZEN ONLY 


OF THE MAN) GREAT ATTRACTIONS OF 


WIDE AWAKE,1889. 


The Best Magazine for Young People and the Family. 
Only $2.40 a Year. 
FULL PROSPECTUS MAILED FREE, 


The Congrepattqnalies says: “ We rank WIDE AWAKE 
now at the head of the monthlies of Tee class and it has 
won tts place fairly. It tert t and 
instruction judiciously.” 


The Adventures of David 
&. Te Trowbridg €: Vane and David Crane, 
Serial Story. Paden | with real Yankee young folks. 


siete! ties ne , A beautiful ballad, with Epopuces 
Jean Invelow, by an eminent English Artist, 


Margaret Sidney. SeriatStory 7°" “““"” 


Fishing in Tweed and Yarrow, A 
Andrew Lang, delightful illustrated article. 


Jessie Benton Fremont. 427wib?weit 


Twelve thrilling true tales, ot which the author was part. 


Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. 426. % 424: 


matic Norwegian Ballad, Illustrated by Howard Pyle. 





























FREE—the remaining numbers of 1888 (if 
anked for). if you remit 82.40 at once for 


D, LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 





For the Younger Young People. 
BABYLAND. 


This is the one magazine in the world for babies, 

Dainty stories, tender poems, gay jingles, pictures 
seautifal, pictures fanny, Large type, heavy paper 
Only 50 cents a year. 


OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN. 


A magazine for little folks beginning to read for 
themselves. 

There will be stories of home and foreign life, games 
sports, some Western floral wonders, little “pieces to 
speak,” and seventy-five full-page pictures, besides no 
end of smaller ones. Only $1.00 a year. 


THE PANSY. 


Edited by “Pansy”—Mrs. G, R, ALDEN, 

THe PANSY is an illustrated monthly containing 
from thirty-five to forty pages of reading matter. It is 
devoted to young folks from eight to fifteen years. Its 
contributors are among the best writers for young 
folks, New serials by “Pansy” and Margaret Sidney. 

THE PANSY Is $1.00 a year. 











Specimens of the four Lothrop Magazines, 
15 Cents; of any one, 5 cents. 


D, LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 








D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 





HQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants, 





THIS went pe ect substitute for py phe pe dy = 
with or without th nes, which, owing 
PTH OU be removed at pleaaur ‘a8 made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
and witb full bust; the construction of inside of bust under —_ piece is 
1 that of a corset front, so that a corset and a poapers © provided 
ene! within a waist. In the Open Back Soft and 
Infants, attention to the requirements of 
' the little ones has been from the 
large variety of sizes, all ages can 
8 600, Ladies’ 1.75 
Ott “ Back, ies 
ob SF las Wit ah bam Bones........ Be 
“ 61, Infante’ “ OES Sete eeeeeeeeeeeee z 
DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 
sstosees tale a sang menswte srount wales cute Goat, sad: give to 99 inten, 
wi dhalltake plosaure in conding clneulare te all who anseote this meritorious 
e ae 
Fy phe ST SS on and if not 
One good Agent wanted for every City and in the Gute Asiou 


GEORGE FROS'!l & CO., 279 Devonshire St., Boston, Mase. 
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are requested to notethee tion of 


Subscribers are r to 
shetr subseription, and to forward money for the en- 
taing year without waiting for a bill. 








AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 


The Twentieth Annual Meeting of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association 
was held in Cincinnati, O., on the 20th, 
2lst and 22d of November in aceordance 
with the call previously issued. 

The local arrangements bad been care- 
fully made by Dr. Juliet M. Thorpe, Mrs. 
Ellen B. Dietrick and Miss Annie McL. 
Marsh. The speakers announced in 
the programme were all present. The 
spirit and temper of the meeting was of the 
best. Fifty-four delegates were present, 
representing ten States and the District 
of Columbia. The audiences increased in 
number from the first, until, on the last 
evening, the beautiful Scottish Rite Cathe- 
dral in which the meetings were held was 
crowded in every part, doors, windows, 
gallery and even the standing space all 
being occupied with interested listeners. 

The Cincinnati Znquirer said: 


“The audiences of the American Woman's 
Buffrage Convention at the Scottish Rite Cathe- 
dral may be said to have chestnutized the time- 
honored assertion of mankind that advocates of 
the ballot for the fair sex are unable even to win 
over womankind to their way of thinking. That 
the shining lights of society held aloof from 
woman suffrage gatherings is well known, and is 
frequently alluded to by veteran workers like 
Lucy Stone and Julia Ward Howe, when speak- 
ing of the obstacles to success they encountered 
in the infancy of the cause. That they are over- 
coming the indifference of their sex in general 
and securing the sympathy, and in many in- 
stances the active assistance, of ‘society’ women, 
becomes more apparent every year, and never, no- 
where,more so, perhaps, than in Cincinnati. Among 
the ladies present yesterday were Mrs. Alphonso 
Taft, Mrs. Dr. Rust, Mrs. Judge Mallon, Miss 
Sarah Woolley, Mrs. Clara Fletcher, Mrs. Will 
Taft, Mrs. George A. Thayer and Mrs. Wilby. 
New faces of ladies of the highest standing in so- 
ciety are seen at every succeeding session.” 

The Commercial Gazette said: 


“It was a remarkably intelligent and geod- 
looking assembly, and was largely composed of 
ladies, who seemed deeply interested.” 

Mrs. McLellan Brown, president of the 
Wesleyan Woman's College, who 4s an 
old-time suffragist, and Judge Taft, a 
leading and honored citizen of Cincinnati, 
gave addresses of welcome. Judge Taft 
earnestly affirmed his belief in the justice 
and in the expediency of woman suffrage. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe responded grace- 
fully. 

Telegrams of greeting were received 
from Illinois, Minnesota, Delaware, and 
Washington Territory. 

From far and near came letters from 
those who were already friends of the 
cause, and others who wished to learn. 
One old lady with snow-white locks had 
come alone forty miles. She was not a 
delegate, and she had no speech to make, 
but her heart was in the work. She was 
present at every session, and between 
times found opportunity to speak words 
of cheer to those who were in the thick of 
the fight. One young woman, a busy 
teacher, came from Knoxville, Tenn. She 
wanted to know how to work for suffrage 
in that State, and suid she thought it **the 
best way to come where the suffrage was.” 
A large supply of leaflets, copies of the 
WomMAN’'s JOURNAL und of the Woman's 
Column were given her, with such advice 
and instruction as the time permitted. 
Two ladies were there from Virginia. This 
was their first suffrage meeting. But 
they listened eagerly, subscribed for our 
periodicals, and gladly accepted leaflets. 
It was a comfort to see by these new re- 
cruits how widely the idea of equal rights 
for women is taking root. 

A number of ladies who came over 
from Kentucky took the opportunity to 
organize a Kentucky Woman Suffrage So- 
ciety, and made the excellent choice of Miss 
Laura Clay for president. Mrs. Farmer, 
of Covington, and Mrs. Anne Mcl.. Marsh, 
of Cincinnati, distributed with great per- 
severance the leaflets which a generous 
friend in New Jersey had given to be used 
at this Twentieth Annual Meeting of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association. 

The reports of auxiliary and local soci- 
eties. showed steady work in all cases, 
while in some of them a great deal had 
been accomplished. 

It is always a matter of regret that the 
excellent speeches made at these meetings 
cannot be phonographically reported for 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 80 that all our 
readers may have the benefit of them. 
But it must suffice now to say that they 
covered all the ground, from the principles 
on which representative government 
rests, to the teaching of the Bible, which 
Miss Laura Clay, in an able speech, 
warmly claimed was on the side of equal 





rights for womem, - Mrs. Zerelda G. Wal- 
lace agreed with her, though from a dif- 


exists independent of all books.” 

The Cincinnati press gave noticeably 
friendly and fair reports. Hospitality to 
delegates was abundant. The sunny side 
of many of the best people of the Queen 
City was evidently turned toward this 
annual meeting. A distinguished member 
of the Hamilton County Bar said, ‘When 
you come again, let me make the address 
of welcome!” He had not been thorough- 
ly converted before. At these annual 
meetings the workers who come from far 
distant States and Territories strengthen 
each other. The sight of their faces and 
the warm grasp of their hands serves to 
renew the strength of those who never 
have flinched, and who never will flinch, 
till women are secure in possession of 
equal rights. 

The music by the organist, the appro- 
priate selection by the Young Men's Glee 
Club, the solos by Miss Marsh and her 
little niece, and the beautiful violin music 
of Miss Lucille Du Pre, added much to 
the pleasure of the meeting. When the 
great audience joined in singing the Dox- 
ology, we felt sure that the blended voices 
indicated a fresh sympathy with the cause 
for which this Twentieth Annual Meeting 
of the American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion was held. L. 8. 


——+e 


RESOLUTIONS AND OFFICERS. 


The following resolutions were adopted 
by the American Woman Suftrage Associ- 
ation at its ‘I'wentieth Annual Meeting in 
Cincinnati, Nov. 22: 

RESOLUTIONS. 

The American Womans Suffrage Association, 
at its twentieth annual mecting, affirms that the 
establishment of «# representive government, 
based upon the equal suffrage of men and 
women, 1s superior to all other political issues; 
therefore, it declares itself non-partisan; it ap- 
peals to the good men of all parties to do justice 
to women, and it urges the friends of suffrage to 
work and vote for the election of legislators who 
will work and vote for woman suffrage. 

We rejoice in the steady growth of public 
Opinion during the past year in favor of woman’s 
equality, legal and political; in the good re- 
sults of suffrage in Kansas and Wyoming, in 
the public spirit of twenty-two thousand Boston 
women who have just paid a voluntary tax to 
vote for school committee, and in the more 
active participation of women than ever before 
in the late Presidential! election. 

Whereas, by acts of Legislature twelve States 
have already extended suffrage to women in 
school elections, two States on liquor licenses, 
and the State of Kansas in municipal elections; 
therefore 

Resolved, That in every State the Legislature 
should be asked, as a first step, to extend suf- 
frage to women in municipal elections. 

And whereas it is expressly declared in Art. 2, 
Sec. 1., Par. 2, of the U. S. Constitution, that 
“each State shall appoint in such manner as the 
Legislature thereof may direct” the Presidential 
electors, therfore 

Resolved, Tbat in every State the Legislature 
should be asked to extend suffrage to women in 
Presidential elections. 

Resolved, That we call upon Congress to sub- 
mit to the States a sixteenth amendment to the 
Federal Constitution, prohibiting disfranchise- 
ment on account of sex. 

Resolved, That the action of the Supreme 
Court of Washington Territory in declaring 
woman suffrage unconstitutional is both unsound 
in law and an outrage upon justice. 

Whereas one-half the citizens of Ohio, ‘‘of ma- 
ture age and sound mind, not convicted of crime,” 
are taxed without representation and governed 
without their consent, in violation of the princi- 
ples of the Declaration of Independence and of 
representative government; 

And whereas the Legislature of Ohio has ap- 

inted a commission to decide whether the 

tate Constitution needs any revision, and if so, 
what amendments are desirable; therefore 

Resclved, That the American Woman Snoffrage 
Association urgently represents that no amend- 
ment is so desirable and so imperatively needed 
as to strike out the word “male” from the suf- 
a clause of the Constitution of Uhio. 

solved, That to facilitate the work of this 
Association a Bureau of Information or Lecture 
Bureau be established at the headquarters of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, and that all members who are 
willing to serve as lecturers or organizers be re- 
quested to send their names at once to the Secre- 
tary, with permission to place such names as the 
Executive Committee may deem advisable, in a 
special column of the Woman’s JouRNAL. 

Resolved, That thanks be extended to the re- 

rters and the papers they represent for the 

indly manner in which they have served this 
Association, and to the people of Cincinnati who 
have so hospitably entertained our delegates. 


The resolutions regarding union with 
the National W. 8S. A. will be found in 
another column. 

PLAN OF WORK. 


1. To petition the State Legislatures for 
the extension to women of all forms of 
suffrage which they have the power to 
grant, and to petition Congress for a Six- 
teenth Amendment. 

2. To get women to use the limited suf- 
frage they already possess in fourteen 
States and three Territories. 

3. To educate public sentiment: 

(a ) By public meetings. 

(o.) By putting woman suffrage news- 
papers into libraries and reading-rooms. 

(c.) Through the general press, by se- 
curing the publication of woman suffrage 
articles 

(d) By the circulation of suff-age leaf- 
lets. through the mail, by ‘‘pockeis,’” by 
house-to-house distribution, and especially 
among college students. 

4. ‘To educate women for their political 
duties by study of town, city, State and 
federal government, and of public ques- 
tions generally. 

5. To raise funds by State bazaars, local 
fairs and entertainments, eons > etc. 

6. We recommend each of our au3 y 
State Associations to organize local socie- 
ties auxiliary to the State Association. 

7. We recommend co-operation with the 











Sa caraes 


The following officers were elected. 
Some were left to be filled here- 
after by the executive : 

OFFICERS. 


well, Massachusetts. 
Recording Secretary—Mrs. M. C. Callanan, 


Treasurer—Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, Iowa. 
National Lecturer — Rev. Annie H. Shaw, 


Illinois. 
Vice-Presidents of States. 


Mainz—Rev. Henry Blanchard. 

New Hampsuire—Mrs. E. G. C. Gilbert. 

Vermont—Mrs. A. D. Chandler. 

Massacuvsetrs—Hon. William I. Bowditch. 

Ruope [stanp—Mrs. Flizabeth B. Chace. 

Connecticut—Ewily P. Collins. 

New Yorx—Mrs. E. R. Rawson. 

New Jersey—Mrs. Antoinette L. B. Blackwell. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Miss Mary Grew. 

DeLaware—Dr. John Cameron. 

Viroin1a—Mrs. Orra Langhorne. 

Nort Carotina—Mrs. Julia Goodridge. 

Lovistana—Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick. 

Texas—Mrs. Jennie Bland Beauchamp. 

Oxn10—Mrs. Sarah C. Schrader. 

Inp1ana—Mrs. Mary E. Haggart. 

ItLrvors—Mrs. Mary E. Holmes. 

Kentucky—Miss Laura Clay. 

MicuiGgan—Mrs. Mary L. Doe. 

Wisconsin—Dr. Annette J. Shaw. 

Minnesota—Mros. Ella M. 8S. Marble. 

lowa—Mrs. Mary B. Welch. 

Missovri—Mrs. Amanda E. Dickinson. 

ARKANSAS—Miss Kate Cunningham. 

Kansas—Mrs. Latra M. Johns. 

Nepraska—Mrs. Kate Connor. 

CoLorapo—Mrs. Julia A. Saoine. 

Ngvapa—Mrs. Maria H. Boardman. 

Ca.Litrornia—Mrs. Sarah Knox Goodrich. 

Orgcon—Reyv. Mr. Eliot. 

Wromino—Hon. J. W. Hoyt. 

Wasuineton Tsrritory — Hon. Roger S. 
Greene. 

Daxota—Major J. A. Pickler. 

Uran—Mrs. Jennie Audersun Froiseth. 

Ipano—Mrs. A. 8. Duniway. 

Arizona—Mrs. 8. J. Proctor. 

New Mexico—Mrs. Nestor Armijo. 

District or CoLumBp1a—Hon. Fred Douglass. 


Executive Committee from States. 
Marne—Mrs. Augusta M. Hunt. 
New HampsHirE—Mrs. A. 8. White. 
Vermont—Laura Moore. 
Massacuusetrs—Mrs. Judith W. Smith. 
Ruope Istanp—Mrs. 8. E. H. Doyle. 
Connecticut—Hon. John Sheldon. 
New Yorx—Mrs. Anna C. Field. 
New Jersey—Mres. C. C. Hussey. 
PENNSYLVANIA--Dr. Caroline M. Dodson. 
DELaware—Mrs. Gertrude Easby. 
Kentucky—Mrs. Ellen B. Dietrick. 
‘TENNESSEE—Mrs. French. 
Texas—Mrs. Mariana W. Folsom. 
ARKANSAS—Mrs. McCullough. 
On1to—Dr. Juliet M. Thorpe. 
InDIANA—Mrs. rm 8. Armstrong. 
ILLiInois—Mrs. C. V. Waite. 
MicuiGgan—Hon. T. W. Palmer. 
Wisconsin—Mrs. Alura Collins Hollister. 
MinneEsota— Dr. Martha G. Ripley. 
Iowa—Mrs. M. J. Coggeshall. 
Missovurr—Jobn M. Dutro. 
Kansas—Mrs. J. A. Thurston. 
Neprasxa—Lucinda B. Russell. 
Cotorapo—Mrs. Albina L. Washburn. 
CaLironNniA—Mrs. Elizabeth Kingsbury. 
OrgGon—Mrs. A. 8. Duniway. 
Wyromine—Dr. Hayford. 
WASHINGTON TERRITORY—Miss Bessie Isaacs. 
Daxora—Mres. Alice Pickler. 
Urau—Mrs. A. G. Paddock. 
Ipano—Wnm. 8. Duniway. 
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THE QUESTION OF UNION. 


At the twentieth annual meeting of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 
held in Cincinnati, O., on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, Nov. 20, 21 and 
22, a business session on Thursday morn- 
ing was devoted chiefly to the considera- 
tion of union with the National Woman 
Suffrage Association. 

An account was given of the negotia- 
tions for union that had already taken 
place; the proposal made from the Amer- 
ican W. 5S. A. that committees of confer- 
ence from the two Associations should 
agree in recommending the adoption of a 
common constitution and board of officers 
for the first year, the report of the com- 
mittees to be afterwards accepted or re- 
jected by each Association separately ; the 
rejection by the National W.S. A.., at its 
last annual meeting, of this proposition, 
and its proposal, instead, that the consti- 
tution should be formed and the board of 
officers chosen by a joint convention, to 
consist of all the officers from both so- 
cieties, and one delegate for each twenty- 
five members as they appeared upon the 
books of the respective associations imme- 
diately after the International Council of 
Women last spring; both associations to 
bind themselves in advance to regard the 
results of such a convention as final, and 
to make its action their own, 

The general sentiment in the American 
meeting was decidedly in favor of union, 
but not in favor of this method of. effect- 
ingaunion. It was pointed out that the 
National W.8. A. at its last annual meét- 
ing had elected about two hundred officers, 
more than double the number of the offi- 
cers of the American W.S. A-; that, the 
time set for counting up the respective 
membership of the two associations was 
fixed at a date when the National. was 





sweiled much beyond its usual numbers | 


by the Internatioual Council, while the 





American had only its average member- 
ship; and finally, that the way in which 
the membership of the two associations 
was counted (the American voting strictly 
as a delegate body) was so different as to 
make any sort of joint ballot impracticable 
as long as they retained their separate 
constitutions. 

This proposal was practically asking the 
American, as a condition of union, to bind 
itself in advance to subscribe toa constitu- 
tion of whose provisions we knew nothing, 
and which was to be framed by a conven- 
tlon consisting chiefly of officers and mem- 
bers of the other society. It was believed, 
however, that the inequitable features of 
this proposition bad not been generally un- 
derstood by the National Convention at 
the time when the proposal was made, and 
that the majority had intended to make us 
a fair offer, and had supposed they were 
doing so. 

It was the general opinion that the union 
should be on the basis of a constitution 
mutually satisfactory to both associations, 
and that to ensure this, the constitution 
ought to be voted upon by each associa- 
tion separately. 

After discussion, the following resolu- 
tion was moved and seconded : 

Resolved, That we are in favor of union, on 
equitable terms, 

The president called for a rising vote. 
Every person present stood up, except one. 
When the negatives were called for, no one 
rose; and the resolution was declared car- 
ried. The following votes were then 
passed unanimously: 

Resolved, That a committee of eleven, with 
power to add to their numbers, be appointed by 
the president, subject to the approval of the con- 
vention, to confer with the National W. 8S. A. 
through such committee or other body as the 
National W. S. A. may appoint, and to prepare 
jointly with them a provisional constitution and 
by-laws for a united association to be composed of 
both National and American W. 8. A.'s, said 
constitution to be approved by a majority of 
each committee, and afterwards submitted to vote 
in each association separately, in such manner 
as each may direct. If the constitution is adopted 
by both, and the two associations are united in 
one, the officers shall be elected afterwards in 
such manner as the constitution may provide. 

Voted, that as any change of constitution in 
the American W. 8S. A. requires to be sanctioned 
by a three-fifths vote of the State delegates pres- 
ent at the annual meeting, and as union with the 
National W. 8. A. will involve a change of con- 
stitution, we hereby sanction such changes of 
constitution as may be recommended by a ma- 
jority of the representatives of the 
W. 5. A. on the foregoing committee, and after- 
wards accepted by a majority vote of the mem- 
bers of the American Association. 

Voted, that the Secretary of the Committee on 
Union write to the National W. S. A., informing 
them of the action taken at this meeting, and ex- 
plaining why the method of effecting a union 
proposed by them was not thought desirable. 

It was also voted that, in case this offer 
should be accepted by the National W. 8. 
A., the secretary of the American W. S. A. 
should be authorized to take the vote of 
the members of the A. W. 8S. A. upon the 
new constitution by mail, in order to se- 
cure as wide an expression of opinion as 
possible, and to avoid-the necessity of call- 
ing a special convention for the purpose. 
It was voted that the president be included 
in the committee of eleven onunion. This 
committee was announced at the follow- 
ing session, and unanimously confirmed by 
the convention. It consists of the follow- 
ing persons: 


Hon. William Dudley Foulke, Ind. 
Rev. Annie H. Shaw, Ill. 
Miss Laura Cla 


, Ky. 

Mrs. M t W. Campbell, Ia. 

Prof. W. i. Carruth, Kun. 

Miss Mary Grew, Pa. 

Rev. Antoinette L. B. Blackwell, N. J. 

Mrs. Sarah C. Schrader, O. 

Mrs. C. V. Waite, Lil. 

Mrs. May 8S. Kaas » Mich. 

Miss Alice Stone kwell, Mass. 

Every member of this committee is 
sincerely desirous of a union. If corre- 
sponding action be taken by the National 
W. S. A. at its coming annual meeting, 
there seems to be no reason, with good 
sense and good temper on both sides, why 
the union should not be an accomplished 


fact within the next four months. 
A. 8. B. 


+ 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


Roxsoury. The Roxbury League held 
a public meeting in the Dudley Street 
Opera House, Nov. 21. About six hun- 
dred people were present. It was a very 
enthusiastic gathering. Mrs. 8. E. D. 
Currier, president of the League, presided 
and introduced the Methodist minis- 
ter, who opened the meeting with 
prayer and followed with a spirited ad- 
dress. Mrs. 8. S..Fessenden, Rev. E. C. 
Abbott, Dr. Salome Merritt and Miss 
Cora Scott Pond followed..,The Boston 
Male Quartette and the harmonica soloist 
and t were applauded and en- 
= Mrs. Currier and ee 

ue were congr: y 8 at 
the close of the meeting. 


City Point 
re shoveeste) meeti ron of 
tendance never been bel io that dis- 
the, nu 
pe Pd Seite wauaead 





sound reasoning that he carried the 
— b re The last speaker was the 
W. J. 0 


BeprorD. Thursday, Nov. 22, 
public meeting and sociable was held in 
the Town Hall. The ladies had brought 


lor. Addresses were made by Rev. 
win Smith, Dr. Wm, R. Hayden, Rev. 
| James Galloway and Miss Cora Scott 
Pond. Piano duets were furnished by 
ladies of the League. Cake and coffee 
were served at nine o’clock. It was a de- 
lightful gathering. Mrs. A. ‘I’. Bacon, 
president of the . presided. 

At 9 30A. M. the following day the ladies 
met Miss Pond at Mrs. Bacon’s to plan 
for future work. 


WEYMOUTH. A meeting was held last 
week at the home of Mrs. Marcia E. P. 
Hunt. The annual meeting will be held 
Dec. 13. Delegates to the State Conven- 
tion to be held in Boston, January, were 
appointed. 


New BEpFoRD held its fourth annual 
meeting Nov. 13. The officers were elected 
as follows. 

President—Elizabeth W. Stanton. 

Vice-Presidents—Sarah T. Crapo, Dr. Helen 
W. Webster, Alice S. Durfee, Isaac H. Coe, 
Mi Howland, Oape. Praskiyn Howinet’ ha 

. Howland, n Howland, Ed 
Regan, Cine Soe 

§ etson. 

Treasurer—Elizabeth A. Durfee. 

Executive Committee—The President, Secre- 
tary and. Treasurer, and Cordelia Brightman, 
Martha P. Waite, Angenette E. Smith and Mary 
P. Brown. 

The society is non-partisan, with a 
membership of both sexes. They have held 
three public meetings during the year, 
besides the meetings of the executive com- 
mittee. Suffrage literature has been dis- 
tributed in New Bedford and vicinity. A 
new club for the WOMAN’s JUURNAL has 
been formed. 


MALDEN. A public meeting was held 
last week in Red Men’s Hall under the 
auspices of the Malden Woman Suffrage 
League. George H. Fall was chosen 
chairman. Short addresses were made by 
ex-Mayor Coggan, Representative D. L. 
Milliken and E. 5S. Blaine. Mr. Coggan 
did not believe in a religious controversy 
on the school question. ‘There were a 
great many Romun Catholics who upheld 
the public school system. A separate 
convention should be held for the nomina- 
tion of the school committee and he was 
oing to work to bring about such a result. 

é€ women voters should have a voice in 
the nomination of the candidates for 
school committee. Mr. Blaine urged the 
women to interest themselves in the com- 
ing election. It was very important that 
all women should vote in order to elect 
another woman on the school board. 


The Cambridge Woman Suffrage League 
held its regular meeting with Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Cobb, 855 Main Street, on Tuesday, 
Nov. 20, at4 P. M. 


West Enp, City Point, and Hupson 
have held meetings this week. 
Cora Scott Ponp, 
State Organizer Mass. W. 8. A. 


~~ 
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ILLINOIS EQUAL SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 


ROCKFORD, ILL., Nov. 23, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The nineteenth annual meeting of the 
Illinois Equal Suffrage Association con- 
vened in Rockford, Nov. 20, 21 and 22. 
On Tuesday evening Mr. and Mrs. Ralph 
Emerson opened their delightful home and 
gave a most charming reception to the suf- 
fragists, delegates, visitors, and many 
other friends. Fully six hundred came 
and went during the evening, and met 
Miss Susan B. Anthony and the State 
officers in whose honor the reception was 
given. Delicious light refreshments were 
served and a thoroughly enjoyable even- 
ing spent. 

Wednesday morning the convention 
proper opened with Mrs. Mary E. Holmes, 
the State president, in the chair. After 
devotional exercises, Miss Catherine E. 
Waugh, the local president, gave the ad- 
dress of welcome ina very pleasant man- 
ner. This was ably responded to‘by Hon. 
M. B. Castle, of Sandwich. Then fol- 
lowed the president’s annual address, 
which showed a steady gain in suffrage 
sentiment. Other reports were given by 
the leading officers and superintendents. 
Mrs. Lida Hood Talbot, of Evanston, de- 
lighted the audience with her spirited 
recitations during every session. Mrs. 
Talbot is a very bright woman and an elo- 
cutionist of unusual ability. Miss Anthony 
gave the address of the evening on 
Wednesday night, und was greeted with a 
splendid audience. Al there were 
many other attractions the same evening, 
Rockford people were glad of the oppor- 
tunity of listening to the one woman who 
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has probably done more than any other 
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officers for the coming year. Mrs. Mary 
E. Holmes, of Galva. was elected presi- 
dent; Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Harbert, of 
Evanston, vice-president; Julia Mills 
Dunn, of Moline, recording secretary; 
Mrs. Demon, of Mt. Carroll, treasurer; 
Catrie M. Ashton, of Rockford, corre- 
sponding secretary, and Hon. M. B. Cas- 
tle, of Sandwich, chairman of executive 
committee. Thursday, the closing even- 
ing, Mrs. C. V. Waite and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Boynton Harbert gave very interesting ad- 
dresses, One of the most delightful feat- 
ures of the reception at Mrs. Emerson's 
was the arrival of Rachel Foster Avery 
and her good husband, who had come out 
from Chicago on purpose to attend the re- 
ception. She wore an elegant costume of 
handsome red silk and plush, one of the 
Annie Jenness Miller dresses, which at- 
tracted much attention and admiration, 
it being the first of the kind ever worn in 
our city. Truly the Illinois State conven- 
tion was a decided success. 
CARRIE M. ASHTON, 
Cor. Sec'y Iinois E. S. A. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES IN RHODE 
ISLAND. 





PROVIDENCE, Nov. 17, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journai: 

In spite of the heavy rain on Thursday, 
a few of the most interested friends of suf- 
frage gathered in Blackstone Hall, at 3 
P. M., to hear Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer 
and others. 

Mrs. E. B. Chace resigned the chair tem- 
porarily to Mrs, 8. E. H. Doyle, while she 
read the several amendments to the consti- 
tution left over from the annual meeting 
of October 11, to be acted upon at this 
meeting. Mrs. Doyle put the amended 
articles to vote and they were unanimous- 
ly adopted as follows: 


Argticte 2. The object of this Association 
shall be to obtain the elective franchise for 
women; and to seek in all possible and proper 
ways for their elevation and advancement, in 
onde that they may be prepared to exercise in- 
telligently and wisely this highest duty of citi- 
zenship. 

Articte 3. At the annual meeting of this 
Association, which shall be held in the month of 
October, the officers elected shail be a President, 
three Vice-Presidents, a Recording and a Corre- 
sponding Secretary, a Treasurer and an Execu- 

ve Committee of eleven, of which the President, 

and Treasurer shall be members ex- 
officio. 

The Presidents of the Woman Suffrage Leagues 
in the several towns of the State shall, by becom- 
ing members of the State Association, as provided 
in article five, become also Vice-Presidents of 
this Association. 

Articite 4. The Vice-President for any town 
or village shall represent this Association in such 
locality, and as its agent there in all matters 
appertaining to its work, with the advice and ap- 
proval of its Executive Committee. The Execu- 
tive Committee shal! have charge of the business 
of the Association, arrange its meetings and con- 
trol its finances, and report its proceedings 
through the Recording Secretary at the annual 
meeting. 

These amendments provide for a corre- 
sponding and recording secretary, instead 
of an assistant secretary. 

Mrs. Tyler’s report as organizer was 


then given. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Editors Woman's Journat: 

The grudging way iu which the advan- 
tages of Columbia College are to be ac- 
corded to women in this city is another 
proof of the injustice with which the ‘‘un- 
fortunate sex” is so generally treated. 
My own indignation is strong in the mat- 
ter, because the question of opening the 
college is one in which I have the strong- 
est personal interest. It is an error to say 
that the first application was made im 1876. 
In 1872 I formally requested that girl stu- 
dents should be admitted to the examina- 
tions, making the application in behalf of 
four young ladies, all of them admirably 
fitted to enter the college. 

One of them was the valedictorian of 
the Normal College that year, one was @ 
successful teacher, one was a young lady 
who had received every advantage of edu- 
cation, and one was a graduate of Ann 
Arbor, who desired to enter the medical 
department of the university. The justice 
of the demand was beyond question. The 
college was, as its charter declares, estab- 
lished for the education of the “youth” of 
the city. Now the dictionary definition 
of “youth” is “young persons of both 
sexes.” The college was, therefore, es- 
tablished to educate the young persons of 
both sexes in this city. Furthermore, it 
was for this purpose endowed by the ‘‘rec- 
tor and inhabitants of the city of New 
York” with certain lands, ete. Of course 
one-half of the inhabitants were and 
have always been women. It is scarcely 
a forced construction then to say that the 
college was created and endowed b7 the 
women and men of the city for the benefit 
of the girls and boys. 

There was a certain fitness in the selec- 





tion of spokeswoman. The ‘“‘rector”’ 


named in the charter, through whose ex- 





ertions the college was established, was 
my reat-great-grandfather, the Rev. 
Samuel Johnson, of Trinity Church, who 
was the first president in those old days 
when it was called King’s College. His 
son, my great-grandfather, the Hon. Wm. 
Samuel Johnsun, was the first president 
after the Revolutionary War, when the 
name was changed to Columbia. 

The scene on the day when the applica- 
tion was made was somewhat dramatic. 
It was a lovely October afternoon in 1872, 
when three of the young ladies and my- 
self walked through the hall of the old 
building and knocked atadoor. It was 
opened by a gray-haired gentleman who 
stared at our group in astonishment. 

“T have brought these young ladies for 
examination for admission to the col- 
lege,” was my greeting. 

After a moment of amazed silence he 
said: ‘‘You must make your request in 
writing.” 

To this I replied that I had done so; at 
the same time handing him the written 
plea which [ had prepared. We then 
turned away, but had gone only to the 
entrance when one of the professors came 
after us to request that we would return 
and lay the case before the president and 
faculty, who were then in session. We 
gladly retraced our steps to the large 
room in which the college authorities were 
assembled. We were received with 
courtesy, and an animated conversation 
followed. President Barnard at that time 
avowed himself heartily in favor of the 
admission of women, and some of the pro- 
fessors were also in accord with the pro- 
posal. 

The plea was in due course referred to 
the Committee on the Course of Study, of 
which Rev. Morgan Dix was chairman. 
After a time a reply was received stating 
that the committee had decided that it was 
“inexpedient” to admit young women to 
the privileges of the college. Some modi- 
fications were, however, secured eveu 
then, as certain lectures were opened to 
women that winter which they have ever 
since been allowed to attend. 

T'wo of the young ladies were greatly 
disappointed in the rejection of their ap- 
plication. ‘The valedictorian had a second 
interview with President Barnard, at 
which I was present, and I recall vividly 
the eager pleading in her young face as 
she argued her cause. The graduate of 
Ann Arbor was also much grieved at her 
refusal, as she regarded a diploma from 
Columbia as of great value to her success 
in her profession, 

The appeal and the reply are matters of 
record in the college archives, and the his- 
tory of the struggle for the admission of 
girls to Columbia should be dated from 
1872, and not from 1876. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. Levi P. Morton, wife of the Vice- 
President-elect, is a niece of Alfred B. 
Street, the poet. 

Miss Frances Townsley, the Baptist 
evangelist, is holding meetings in 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

Two women have recently been regular- 
ly licensed as captains of vessels, one in 
New York harbor, the other on the Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mrs. George R. Chase, of Medfield, is an- 
nounced for an address on ‘Farmers’ 
Wives and Daughters,” at the meeting of 
the Massachusetts State Board of Agricul- 
ture at Easthampton, Dec. 4, 5, 6. 

Charitable women of Denver, Col., have 
organized a sewing-school for little girls. 
They are gathered from the slums of the 
city, and at present the school has seventy 
pupils of all ages. 

The Springfield Republican has started a 
department ‘‘Concerning Women.” This 
department, in addition to the paper’s con- 
sistent and able editorial support of the 
right side of the woman question, ought to 
do much good. 

Miss Alice Stone Blackwell is prepared 
to speak to Woman Suffrage Leagues 
either on woman suffrage, or on ‘‘ Women 
in Novels,” tracing the development of the 
ideal of feminine character as shown in 
the heroines of the leading novelists. 

One of the three ladies who edjt the Ar- 
kansas Woman’s Chronicle has a little 
daughter, and there is great joy in the edi- 
torial office, as well as among a large cir- 
cle of friends. May the new baby grow 
up tobe as bright and good as her moth- 
er’s paper! 

“Trying to Register,” by a New York 
woman; ‘How One League Studied Civil 
Government,” by a student of politics ; 
“Women’s. Doings in Iowa,” by a Des 
Moines correspondent ; ‘The Law of Mar- 
riage,” by Lelia J. Robinson, attorney at 
law; and “Women for San Francisco 
School Board,” by a California eye-wit- 
ness, are five capital articles crowded out 
this week, which deserve special attention. 





The destructive storm on the very last 
days of registration prevented, it is feared, 
many women in this city from getting 
their names on the voting-list. But the 
number registered is much larger than 
was predicted. 

The Dorchester (Mass.) Woman Suf- 
frage League will hold a gale of useful 
and fancy goods, cake and confectionery, 
at Meeting House Hill on Dec. 14, to be 
followed by a dance in the evening. This 
will be a good opportunity to secure 
Christmas presents. 

By a typographical error, the meeting 
of the Massachusetts School Suffrage As- 
sociation held last week under the presi- 
dency of Mrs. Cheney was spoken of in 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL and several other 
papers as a meeting of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association. 

The National W. S. A. of Massachusetts 
held its regular meeting at 5 Park Street, 
Boston, on Friday of last week. The 
chief items of news for the month were 
enumerated. It waa reported that the 
Political Class had increased in interest 
and attendance, owing to the increased in- 
terest in school suffrage. 


At the Convention of the Christian Work- 
ers of the United States and Canada, held 
at Detroit, Mrs. J. K. Barney, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., spoke on the subject of Po- 
lice Matrons. She also read a paper pre- 
pared by Miss H. Dodge, of New York, on 
“Certain Phases of Woman’s Work as a 
Christian Worker in Cities and Towns,” 
which urged labor among the working- 
girls. 

The Calcutta Branch of the W. C. T. U. 
under the active leadership of Mary E. 
Leslie, president, is doing good work for 
the promotion of social purity and the pro- 
tection of young girls. Among other 
things, they are laboring for the removal 
of the disqualification put by British law 
upon the re-marriage of Hindoo widows, 
who may now live in open unchastity en- 
joying their inherited possessions, but are 
at once deprived of their property upon re- 
marriage. 


November 10, the Louisa Howard Mis- 
sion House was opened with appropriate 
exercises at Burlington, Vt. It is a large, 
handsome building, erected by means of 
legacies left for the purpose by the late 
Miss Louisa H. Howard. It will be used 
for an industrial school, and in the inter- 
ests of other lines of work carried on by 
the Howard Relief Society, an incorpor- 
ated organization of women, which, 
through a thorough and practical system 
of benevolence and helpfulness, has elim- 
inated beggary from the City of Burling- 
ton. 

A woman suffrage convention was held 
at Newton, Kan., Nov. 16,17. Rev. An- 
nie Shaw, Mrs. Laura M. Johns, Mrs. 
Clara B. Colby, Mrs. Noble Prentis, Mrs. 
Lizzie F. Evans, Rev. Mr. Martindale, and 
others addressed the convention. Reso- 
lutions were adopted which recommended 
that meetings of Women be held in the 
various churches of Newton after the 
opening of the registration books, these 
meetings to be called by the wives of the 
pastors of the respective churches, and 
that the duties of women citizens be there- 
in discussed, and that the ministers of the 
city be requested to preach upon this sub- 
ject during the time the books of registra- 
tion remain open. 


On the 23d inst., a meeting of the gen- 
eral officers of the National Council of 
Women was held in Chicago. ‘They 
adopted an address to organizations of 
women in the United States, which will 
be issued soon. ‘The address will state 
that the National Council is organized in 
the interest of no special movement, there- 
fore no society becoming auxiliary will 
render itself liable to contribute thereto. 
Applications from a number of Assovia- 
tions were considered, and among those 
admitted were the National Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, National 
Temperance Hospital and Medical Associ- 
ation, National Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, Ladies of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, American Red Cross Society and 
Woman’s National Indian Association. 


The “Game of Politics” is an excellent 
holiday gift. If sent to a house where 
there are children, it is certain to please, 
and is the best new parlor game that 
has appeared in many years. It is 
played on a handsome folding board, 
brilliantly designed in the national red, 
white and blue, with numbered cards. 
The object is to elect a president of the 
United States. Four or six persons play 
the game, and the electoral vote of every 
State in the Union has to be won by skil- 
ful work with the cards, the side first 
scoring two hundred and one electoral 
votes electing its candidate and winning 
the game. A more lively diversion for a 
long winter’s evening cannot be found. 
The Boston toy stores all bave it, or it will 
be sent, express prepaid, to any New Eng- 


_land address on receipt of $1.25 by the 


Reed Toy Company, Leominster, Mass. 





A meeting to discuss the school ques- 
tion was held Thursday afternoou in 
Tremont Temple, by the **Loyal Women 
of American Liberty.” Addresses were 
made by the vice-president, Mrs. C. P. 
Nichols, who occupied the chair; also by 
Rev. Dr. David H. Ela, Rev. Dr. Miner, 
Mrs. E. Trask Hill and Rev. Mr. Leydon. 
In the evening a meeting was held under 
the auspices of the Committee of One 
Hundred. 

The Working-Girls’ Club, of 401 Shaw- 
mut Avenue, three years ago numbered 
eighteen girls, and now there are 140 con- 
nected with it. There is no fund, no an- 
nual subscribers nor honorary members. 
The girly pay one dollar a year, and this 
entitles them to all the class work. There 
has just been opened a school to teach girls 
to read. In this work the girls of the club 
help, and a large number of girls and 
women, principally of the servant classes, 
gladly avail themselves of the opportun- 
ity. The club girls cun all read. They 
join the cooking, dressmaking, millinery, 
or singing classes, and help in all the char- 
ity work; for although most of the club 
girls are in the factories and are poorly 
paid, they realize there is work to be done 
for the poor children. Once in two weeks, 
twenty of the very poor children come to 
the club-rooms for candy-pulls, pop-corn 
parties and games, the club-girls entertain- 
ing them. In hopes of obtaining money to 
carry on the instructional work of the club, 
this winter a concert and course of lect- 
ures will be given at the Church of the 
Unity, on West Newton Street. These 
girls should be encouraged in their work. 


SPECIAL. 


We are now offering three spe- 
cial lots of 


DAGHESTAN 
RUCS. 


120 RUGS at 


$7.50 each. 


285 RUGS at 
$10 each. 


890 RUGS at 


$15 each. 


These are taken from our regu- 
lar retail stock, and are offered 
at these low prices in order to 
reduce our unusually large stock. 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


558 & 560 Washington St., 


30 to 34 Harrison Ave. Extension. 


FURS. 


SEAL JACKETS 
SEAL SACQUES 
SEAL ULSTERS, 


Made from SELECTED. London- 
Dyed ALASKA SEAL. (We use 
no other.) Warranted. : 

A very choice assortment of 
Black Bear and Black Martin 
Muffs and Boas, and other Furs 
and Fur Trimming, ali of our 
OWN MANUFACTURE. Every 
article Guaranteed as represented. 


JOS, A, JACKSON 














POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity 
stren, and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
competition, with the multitude of low test, short 
weight, alum or phosphate powders. Sold a 
incans. Roya. Baxine Powver Co., 106 W 
Street, N. Y. 


GLOVES. 


Ladies in search of Gloves, will find a choice assort- 
ment of Kid, Suede and Dogskin, 


At THE RED GLOVE, 53 West Stree. 


MISS M. F. FISK. 
ART 


Photographs, 











eco 


MOUNTED AND UNMOUNTED, 


~—FOR— 
Art Albums and Collections. 


1888 Salon pictures just published, 
Views from all parts of the world. 
Portraits of Authors, Composers, Painters, &c. 
Many specialties for the Holidays. 


Artistic Framing to Order. 
FRAMED PHOTOGRAPHS 
FOR GIF'Ts. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
388 age ne Street, 


THE 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE 


CONGRATULATES 


Every American Farmer, Wage-Earner and 
Business Man, the Union Volunteers, the 
Settlers of the Weatern Territories, 
every Young Man and Woman, the 
Freedmen of the South, our A- 
merican Fishermen and Ship- 
builders, and the Whole 
People Generally, 
on the 


SALVATION OF THEIR WELFARE, 


which was won at the polie on November 6th. In the 
prosperity, which is likely to follow, the men of both 
parties will share; but to the Republican voters, 
workers and press, is due the credit. 

During Gen, Harrison's administration, THE Trrs- 
UKE will continue to advocate the great measures of 
public policy, with which its name is identified. Great 
responsibilities now rest, not only on the new admin 
tration, but on the Republican party and press, with 
reference to shaping legisiation so as to give practical 
effect to the will of the people. It is no time now, for 
farmers, wage-earners, Union veterans, and others, 
whose interests have been imperiled by an administra- 
tion of free traders and rebel brigadiers, to relax their 
interest in public affairs, and let things take their 
course. On the contary, it would seem to be the duty 
of all voters to co-operate earnestly in the advancement 
of measures undertaken in their behalf, and to lend 
their support to great newspapers, which are doing 
original and aggressive work to promote their we!fare. 

It is conceded by the entire country. that THe New 
YORK TRIBUNE has initiated a great variety of the vale 
uable and successful popular discussions of the t 

ear. Its labor for the farmers (not yet half finished) 

as been aggressive and effective. Its great exposure 
of the sham “reform” of the Cleveland administration 
was crushing and final; no attempt was ever made to 
answer it. Its position on temperance brought beck 
numerous third party voters to the Republican ranks. 
lus broadsides on the tariff and other questions have 
Gene much te “yo! Ly ta! qeoaeen. at Ge Re - 

ican ty is of the poor people of the 
country and of the settlers of the Western Territories. 
It fixed beyond controversy the res polity for the 
defeat of much-needed pension legislation in Congress, 
On many other important questions THE TRIBUNE did 
oye and successful work. It undertook, fur the sake 
of the cause, many important, laborious and far-reach- 
ing tasks, iavolving immense research, and useful in 
setting in quicker motion the forces which won the 
vietesy. Its course in the future may be judged by the 


PTHe TRIBUNE Is not exclusively devoted to politics. 
It is a general newspaper, presenting news of the 
world in each issue, e iscellany, 
matters “for the Home ircie” and for “Youhg Folks, 
with excellent and accurate market reports, book re- 
views, and foreign correspondence, and two pages a 
week on Agrtouttare. For the family, it is absolutely 
unexcelled among newspapers. 

Subscription Rates—Weekly, $1 a year; extra 
copy with every five. ~emi-weekiy. @ year: extra 
eopy with every five. Daily, $9.40 per . Sunda: 
TRIBUNE, $2. New subscribers receive paper un 


. 1, 1880, 

‘Premiamse—(1 Waverly Novels, complete in 6 vols, 
Pi se"G etna Ee MWinineton (Re 
one-dollar any one of which is sent for two sub- 

ribers. : ” o * ~ 
Poe's Tales;” “Brench Revolution by Carlyle ;” Treat 
Goes A 3” i of Sir Waiter 
y Bm Don ixote;” “Ara- 

7 5) Wi Hunting Rifle. 
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Two GIFTS. 
_- BY MARY MCGUIRE. 
# ; — te, ‘ 
; she gave a rose to me,— 
bloom where I could see, 
And lo! my path, cloud-draped before, 
The mellow tints of beauty wore. 
Burdens that crowded overmuch 
Were velvet softened to my touch. 


And tenderly I put away 
My pretty flower; but all the day 
My glad heart sang a roundelay. 


’Twas long ago—a weary while! 

And yet for me still brightly glows 

On memory’s canvas one pale rose— 

And the rare sweetness of a smile. 
Frederick, Md. 





“or 


For The Woman’s Journal. 
THOU HAST FOUND REST. 


BY MRS. LAURA A. GAIGE, 


O thou, not I— 
Dearly Beloved, hast fallen asleep, 
With pulseless breast, and 4uict folded hands, 
And peaceful brow, as one who understands 
All mysteries; and in thy deep 
Content dost lie— 
(0 thou—not I.) 


With restful face, 
And eyes closed on the weary world; 
With no more longing for earth’s fitful strife, 
Knowing the futile joys of this poor life 
Are naught but flaunting baubles whirled 
In boundless space, 
(O restful face.) 


And lost to sight 
Or dashed to nothingness; and truth 
And love, the only everlasting things 
That all life’s teaching to perfection brings 
Out of earth’s joy and pain and ruth 
To heaven's pure light, 
Beyond death’s night. 


And I—not thou, 
O best beloved, must struggle still 
With bitterness of parting in my soul; 
And with dulled senses strive to gain the dole 
Of life, and be unto God’s will 
Content to bow. 
Oh, I—not thou! 
Artesia, California. 


‘‘DESULTORY READING.” 


O finest essence of delicious rest! 

To bid for some short space the busy mill 

Of anxious, ever-grinding thought be still; 
And let the weary brain and throbbing breast 
Be by another’s cooling hand caressed. 

This volume in my hand, I hold a charm 

Which lifts me out of reach of wrong or harm. 
I sail away from trouble; and, most blessed 
Of every blessing, can myself forget: 

Can rise above the instance low and poor 
Into the mighty law that governs yet. 

This hinged cover, like a well-hung door, 
Shuts out the noises of the jangling day, 
These fair leaves fan unwelcome thoughts away. 

—Spectator. 











THE TONGUE. 


BY REV. PHILIP BURROUGHS STRONG. 





“The boneless tongue, 80 small and weak, 
Can crush and kill,” declared the Greek. 


“The tongue destroys a greater horde,” 
The Turk asserts, ‘‘than does the sword.” 


The Persian proverb wisely saith, 
“A lengthy tongue—an early death.” 


Or sometimes takes this form instead, 
“Don’t let your tongue cut off your head.” 


“The tongue can speak a word whose speed,” 
Says the Chinese, ‘outstrips the steed.” 


While Arab sages this impart, 
“The tongue’s great storehouse is the heart.” 


From Hebrew wit the maxim sprung, 

“Though feet should slip, ne’er let the tongue.” 
The sacred writer crowns the whole, 

“Who keeps his tongue doth keep his soul.” 


ose 
~eo-r 





For the Woman’s Journal. 
AT IATAN. 
BY HOLLIS THORNE. 


November along the Missouri bottoms. 
November among the sunny Southern 
hills; not the gray, sombre season that the 
dwellers of New England know, when the 
thin air nips ears and toes, and chills the 
warmest blood, and the hardened breast of 
Earth is white with rime; but the bland 
November of the South, with Nature 
dressed in her brightest, and winter seem- 
ing a long way off. 

Cliftord Vane let the reins drop idly, and 
his horse jogged onward at his own gait, 
while the rider’s eyes mechanically took 
in the details of the picture spread before 
him. His road wound around the sides of 
high hills, burning with the crimson of 
ripe oak leaves and the lighter, brighter 
fire of sugar-maples; sycamores inter- 
spersed their duller tints, and locusts 
darkly green and flecked with yellow. 
The pawpaw bushes were almost bare; 
their sweet, purple fruit lay thickly by the 
roadside; his horse’s feet bruised them at 
every step. Sometimes the way lay 
through deep valleys, shut in and solitary, 


and among savage ravines, every one of’ 


which has its story, its tragedy, perhaps, 
for bloody deeds were enacted here in war 
time, by Union soldiers and by rebel, and 
by the guerilla bands that dominated both, 
and sometimes he came out into cleared 
spaces where he saw traces of man and his 
labors. The hills lay always at his left hand, 
but on the right he caught glimpses of the 
bottom lands where corn grew tall among 
taller weeds, and hemp and potatoes made 





a feeble fight with burdock and rag-weed. 
He saw piles of brick and stone and moul- 
dering wood, skeletons of houses that had 
been happy, prosperous homes before the 
war, and humble negro cabins, tenantless 
now, and far gone in decay. Rabbits 
played fearlessly about their deserted 
walls, and quails whistled among the en- 
croaching weeds, fearless as if they knew 
no enemy. He saw the bluejays every- 
where, and everywhere they called to him 
saucily, and red birds flitted among the 
foliage, like living flames. . 

He was a Northern man, and used only 
to Northern scenes. Everything here was 
new and strange; but it was only his eyes 
that noted and admired—his heart, that 
ever before had thrilled at nature's beauty, 
seemed dumb in his breast. His was no 
new or striking story, only the often-told 
tale of love and loss. He and his only 
brother had early chosen to study medi- 
cine. They were poor, and without influ- 
ential friends, but hard study and perse- 
verance did much for them; they were 
naturally gifted, and in time they had a 
fair practice and a hope of more in the fut- 
ure. Then Harold fell in love, and could 
not marry, because the income that only 
supported them would not keep a house- 
hold. Clifford saw the difficulty, and re- 
moved it by taking himself to another 
neighborhood, where he again went 
through the dull routine of waiting for 
patients whd seldom came, that had before 
been his lot; though then there had been 
two to fight the battle, where now there 
was but one. His one reward was the 
knowledge that Harold and his wife were 
happy, and that he had helped to bring 
about their happiness. Then his prospects 
brightened; people began to employ him; 
began to see that he had talent and skill; 
began to call upon him in cases where they 
would not trust his only rival, a man of 
repute, but very old. 

He visited Harold, finding him well and 
prosperous. He had married a sweet 
woman, kind and sensible, lovable in every 
way. Her sister lived with them. Clifford 
admired her at first, had thought her. a 
sweet child, for she was very young. He 
had met her again, and yet again, and 
grew to love her—he who had never loved 
a woman since his mother died. 

He thought of it all, this November day, 
as his horse slowly climbed the stony hills. 
He thought of all the hours they had spent 
together while Harold had been with his 
patients and Mary was busy with her baby. 
He had never said, ‘* Will you marry me?” 
but he had said, ‘*I love you, Florence!” 
and she had replied, ‘And I love you!” 
He had thought further words unneces- 
sary, and she was too young to marry. 
Then Mary had died suddenly, and Flor- 
ence had gone to live with an aunt. Clif- 
ford had visited her there, had held her 
white hand in his, had kissed her. His 
heart throbbed and his face burned now as 
he thought of those kisses,—and a week 
ago she had married his brother. They 
had bidden him to the feast, but he had 
sent polite regrets; he could not trust him- 
self further, and he had mounted his horse 
and betaken himself to the highway. He 
had no object or aim in this journey, and 
no destination; he longed only for forget- 
fulness; but could not hope that it would 
come. 

It was almost night. A hazy wind blew 
up from the bottoms, lights were begin- 
ning to twinkle in distant farm-houses. 
He passed a tiny village nestling in a gap 
among the hills. ‘The houses were old and 
moss-grown, foul puddles stagnated in its 
one street, and lean swine ran hither and 
thither. The burial-ground overlooked 
the town as if the dead would watch from 
their graves the homes they had filled 
while living; the headstones gleaming 
white through the gathering dusk. His 
horse quickened his pace, thinking proba- 
bly of supper anda bed. The road wound 
on among the hills and into an opening 
among them where the soil seemed more 
fertile and less stony ; fields of corn skirted 
the road. A substantial house stood a lit- 
tle to the right and shaded by trees; a 
large orchard lay behind this. 

Clifford Vane dismounted and tied his 
horse to the hitching-post, and mounting 
the steps, knocked with his whip at the 
front door. His appeal was unheeded, and 
he went to the rear of the house and was 
about to repeat the rapping, when the 
door was opened from within by a colored 
woman with a peculiar face and snow- 
white wool. So strange an object was she 
that he stood for a moment staring, with 
his whip still uplifted, and she returned 
the stare. 

“Put up your whip, stranger,” was her 
greeting. ‘Honest to God, ye mind me of 
the times when I lived with ole master ;” 
and when he asked for food and lodging, 
she gave him a seat and went to call her 
mistress. 

She came, a tall slip of a girl, low-voiced, 
and plain of Ihod Jobe, atti « tew words 
of greeting and explanation, bade the 
woman to call Joe to care for the tired 
horse, while she prepared supper. : 





After he had eaten he sat on the porch, 
smoking, and watched the stars till bed- 
time, when Joe, a stolid negro with little 
sense, marshalled him up flights of stairs 
and down other flights, and along echoing 
corridors, to a roomy chamber with far- 
nishings of ancient oak and a massive four- 
post bed, so tall that he needed all his su- 
perb height to climb into it. He slept well 
in spite of his trouble. Twelve hours in 
the saddle makes a man forget even a heart- 
ache at night. 

In the morning he found his way down 
with difficulty. ‘The family had already 
breakfasted, and he atealone, waited upon 
by the colored woman, Joker, called 
“Joke” for short. She was, she said, ‘‘a 
mixture of Injin, negro, and white man.” 
Her features were fine, with no hint of the 
African: her nose slightly aquiline in 
shape; her mouth thin-lipped and firm; 
her brow high; eyes, deep-set, bright, 
piercing and young as if they could never 
grow old, and the white locks above them 
were only a fiction; her skin a rich cof- 
fee-color; altogether, she was a striking 
character, and one not easily forgotten. 

Clifford Vane had meant to ride on that 
day, but his mind changed, and he sat on 
the roomy verandas of the old house, and 
strolled through the orchard at its rear. 
In the evening he met Mrs. Bannert at the 
tea-table, and she asked him into the par- 
lor. She was the mother of the younger 
woman, Miss Jean, but unlike her as she 
could well be,—tall and slight and grace- 
ful, with the indefinable air of a woman of 
the world and a coquette. Her eyes were 
very bright and black, her hair, dressed 
elaborately, was black and glossy; if her 
forehead was creased by wrinkles, her 
fuzzy front hair hid them, and she looked 
young and beautiful. Hers was not the 
mere assumption of youth, but youth it- 
self. She had never felt old. Her feat- 
ures were clearly cut, her look vivacious. 
The skin of her hands and face was ivory 
smooth, and yellow as old ivory. 

Her parlor was like herself, elegant, but 
a trifle pretentious. The old-fashioned 
windows were draped with imitation lace, 
the carpet was a cheap, showy one; the 
whole furnishing gave Clifford an impres- 
sion of sham splendor. 

She seated herself at the ancient piano, 
with many graceful twirls of her long 
skirts, and played with skilful touch, and 
sang some old-time songs in a sweet, plain- 
tive voice; but first she called to Jean to 
come and sit with them. 

‘‘My daughter hates this room as if it 
were accursed; she says it is a room of 
sham and deceit, and prefers to sit with 
Joke in the kitchen,” she told Clifford. 

He glanced sharply at the daughter; he 
had barely noticed her before, and he de- 
cided now that she was very unlike her 
mother, and not so handsome. 

‘*Are you so sincere that you even con- 
demn false lace and plated ware?” he 
asked. 

She colored painfully; the question 
seemed to wound her insome way. ‘I do 
not like imitation lace nor shams of any 
kind. I despise frauds and pretences,” 
she declared with more energy than the 
subject seemed to require. 

She went on with her sewing, and he 
watched her idly while her mother sang. 
She was plain, he decided, but not ugly; 
her hair was pretty, brown and smooth as 
the rind of a nut; her color was fresh and 
clear; her features good, but rather harsh, 
and her forehead too high for a woman, 
and her straight black brows too heavy. 
Faint creases on her forehead told that she 
had known trouble; looking in her gray 
eyes, one saw that she bore it still; but 
her mouth, firm set and resolute, showed 
that she had borne it bravely, and could so 
bear it until the end. Clifford wondered 
vaguely what grief could find its way in 
among these hills. 

Presently the music ceased: Mrs. Ban- 
nert left the piano and seated herself by 
the window, crossing her delicate hands 
idly inherlap. She talked with her guest, 
and he decided that she talked well. She 
had travelled some in her younger days, 
and had seen life under various aspects. 
If there was a trifle of coquettish- 
ness in her manner, she was still young 
and pretty enough to condone such faults 
—in a man’s opinion, at least. Stddenly 
her fluent tongue began to lose its volubil- 
ity, and her bright eyes grew dim; she 
muttered a few incoherent words, and her 
head dropped on her breast. Her daugh- 
ter rose quickly and shook her gently, 
raising her to her feet. 

“Come, mother, come!” she said; ‘say 
good-night to the gentleman, and I will 
take you to your room.” 

The note of command seemed to strike 
through the woman’s numbing senses. 
She raised her head obediently, and turned 
her glazing eyes toward Vane. 

“Good-night, Mr. Vane. I hope you 
will stay among us a longtime. Remem- 
ber that you are always welcome here,” 
she said. Then her head drooped again. 

Joke waited at the door with a lighted 
lamp. The young woman encircled her 





mother’s drooping form with her strong, 
young arm, and so, half-leading, half-car- 
rying her, she took her from the room, 
Clifford watching, but not daring to offer 
ald that was plainly not wanted. 

The young woman soon returned, but it 
was only for a parting word. “I hope 
you will excuse my mother’s peculiar be- 
havior, Mr. Vane,” she said, quietly. “She 
has been a great sufferer, and she eats 
opium.” 

He bowed gravely. 

“T had guessed as much. I am a phy- 
sician, and if there is anything I can do,” 
—he hesitated before her steady gray eyes. 

“No,” she said gently, ‘there is nothing 
that any one can do; but I thank you for 
the offer,” and she bade him good-night, 
and so dismissed him to his slumbers. 

Mrs. Bannert did not appear the next 
day. Black Joke brought her ironing- 
table out on the veranda where Clifford 
sat, and she proved a perfect mine of fami- 
ly gossip and local news. He did not 
question her, and he had no need. That 
handsome, firm-set mouth of hers was un- 
able to keep a secret if she had been 
paid for doing it, and whatever she knew 
of the family history and the family trou- 
bles she told him then or afterward. Mrs. 
Bannert, it seems, was the daughter of an 
Alabama planter, who lived beyond his 
means and died in debt. While very young 
she had married a minister, a Scotchman 
by. birth, named Guthrie. He had brought 
her and her nurse, Joker, to this brown 
house among the hills, and here their 
daughter Jean was born. He was un- 
doubtedly a good man. Vane, judging 
him by a roll of manuscript sermons that 
he found in the ancient sthdy, decided that 
he was a man of uncommon talents and 
highly educated, but Mrs. Bannert seemed 
to abhor the very memory of the few years 
they had spent together, for she spoke of 
this with almost as little reserve as Joke 
herself. He was always gentle, she said; 
she never heard him speak a harsh word 
to any living creature; but he was so 
grave, she said once with a shiver, and so 
terribly wise! And their home among the 
hills was so lonely, with their few ser- 
vants, and no guests except the grave 
church dignitaries that sometimes came 
out of their way to visithim. He had died 
when Jean was a small child, and his wid- 
ow had married again, a man of her own 
age, gay and very handsome. Charlie Ban- 
nert had no great wisdom with which to 
awe any one, but he had other faults, as 
she soon found. He was idle and improvi- 
dent; he neglected her, too, leaving her 
to fret her heart out with impotent rage 
and jealousy while he spent money like 
water, robbing the well-stocked farm that 
had been her first husband's to pay for his 
follies, and ended by eloping with another 
man’s wife. She was ill when the news 
reached her ; for a time she was like a mad 
woman and the doctor gave her opium, 
and thus began the fatal habit she had 
never had strength to resist. She had two 
children, then. Jean and a boy, offspring 
of her second marriage. They grew up 
neglected and untrained. 

‘*Miss Jean was always a good, steady 
girl, but the boy was like his pa,” Joke 
said. ‘*He’s made his ma shed barrels of 
tears, an’ the more she cried, the better 
she liked him; while Miss Jean, that never 
cost her a tear, was no mor’n the dirt un- 
der foot.” 

The farm had been robbed for Charlie as 
it had been robbed for his father. *‘Every- 
thing that ’ud sell had been sold to git him 
out of trouble one time or another, an’ 
finally he tuck himself off to some out- 
landish place and died there, an’ that’s 
more’n two years ago,” concluded Joke. 

Mrs. Bannert appeared at tea-time, lan- 
guid and lady-like, in rose-colored muslin 
with white lace garniture. She ignored 
the episode of the previous evening, talk- 
ing briskly and drawing him out to talk of 
himself and his pursuits. She amused him, 
and when he had been with them a week, 
he felt a whimsical liking for the vivacious 
little woman who had been so worsted in 
the battle of life. 

**Your comin’ is better’n med’cin to Mis’ 
Cindy,” Joke told him. “She haint kept 
up 80 much in two ’ear as sence you’ve been 
here. I wisht to gracious, Mister Vane, 
that you was gwine to stay here forever: 
seems like you give her somefin new to 
think on.” . 

One day the poor lady did not come 
down. “She’s a-settin’ up in her room 
jest a niddy noddin’ with her eyes sot. 
She’s jest on @ big drank,” Joke whispered 
confidentially, and at night she added that 
‘Mis’ "Cindy was a-sleepin’ like a dead 
woman.” 

He paced the veranda listlessly, missing 
his uéual evening chat. Jean Guthrie saw 
him, and opened the kitchen-door. ‘Will 
you come in, Mr. Vane?” she said cordial- 
ly. ‘*Mother will not be down to-night, 
but Joke and I will do our best to entertain 
you.” 

He flung away bis cigar and joined her. 
He had never before been in the kitchen. 
It was a roomy place, wainscotted and 





“Do you like it?” she asked; and he 
smiled back at her. . . 

“Yes. It is such a room as I would 
have if I had a home.” 

“I always sit here of an evening if my 
mother does not call me elsewhere. My 
father used to like this room. I seem to 
remember seeing him sit at this window. 
His hands were very thin and white, I re- 
member, and he smiled at me so kindly,” 
Jean said, meditatively. Joke bustled in 
with a basket of choice apples and a pitch- 
er of cider. She had put on her best 
blue calico in honor of this visit to her do- 
mains, and tied a red and blue kerchief 
above her white foretop. Clifford wished 
that he could paint a picture of her as she 
stood erect and dignified, bearing the bas- 
ket of ruddy fruit on her head. She 
brought plate and knife and glass, and 
served him with her shapely brown hands. 

“Sit down and sing for us,’ Miss Guth- 
rie said; and the old woman seated her- 
self, and, slightly swaying to and fro as 
she sang, she began in a voice high-pitched 
and piercingly sweet. 

Cliftord Vane sat entranced. He was 
fond of music; he had heard the finest of 
American singers and many noted in the 
Old World, but nothing had he heard like 
the flood of melody poured forth from the 
shriveled throat of thishybridcrone. The 
air was sweet and plaintive; the words 
told of the Lost Cause. In this wise it ran: 


“Adieu to old Missouri! I can no longer stay. 


Hard pay and the Federals have driven me 


y 
Hard times and misfortune have caused me to 
mourn, 
I am a rebel soldier and far from my home. 
“Oh, ameny ! Oh, Freedom! ’twas for your sake 


alone 
That I — my own country, my kindred and my 


ome, 
That I left m r mother wh 

oo XE oe r who for my sake 
I am a rebel soldier and far from my home. 


“My o- is just and holy, I will not yield an 


nch, 
Although I fill a rebel’s grave, 
ad Fae grave, I will not swerve 


c 
I'll fight as did’ my father till a better day shall 
come, 
I am a rebel soldier and far from my home. 
“My friends, I'd like to see you and be with you 


again, 

Although [ know I cannot come while the Fed- 
erals do reign. 

Home is not the place for me while I can fire a 
gun 

I am a rebel soldier and far from my home.” 


And so on. Then, fired by his praise, 
Joke sang a wild song of the agony of a 


‘ negro mother, who returned from digging 


yams to find her children stolen by a 
trader. Gay plantation melodies followed, 
the singer entering into the spirit of each 
with the quickness of her race. ‘The fren- 
zied mother’s woe brought a thrill to her 
voice and tears to her eyes, and before 
they were dried her ample breast was 
shaken by the fervid “Yah! yah! yah!” 
of the ready negro laugh. When she had 
exhausted her breath, but not her listen- 
er’s enthusiasm, she began peeling apples: 
the nimble fingers of her mistress had al- 
ready reduced a pan of ruddy Rambos to 
thin slips, ready for drying. Clifford 
glanced at her as she sat with flying fin- 
gers and downcast eyes, and tried to find 
something to say. 

“Do you like Iatan, Miss Guthrie?” he 
asked abruptly. She raised her steady 
gray eyes a moment. 

“Yes. It is lonely and dull, sometimes, 
but on the whole I like it. I have always 
lived here.”’ 

‘“*You have travelled, I suppose? Every 
one travels nowadays.” 

“Then I am an exception,” she said, 
composedly. ‘I have never been outside 
Missouri, and seldom outside Platte Coun- 
ty.” 

**You seem contented and happy here,” 
he commented idly. 

She turned her eyes upon him a moment, 
laughing an odd, mirthless laugh. ‘Peo- 
ple with real troubles have no time for im- 
aginary ones,” she said, turning again to 
her apples. $ 

The laugh and the look piqued him. 
‘She is not so easily read as I had fancied,” 
he thought. He liked to study the people 
with whom he came in contact, and began 
to feel a vague curiosity as to the thoughts 
passing in the shapely brown head oppo- 
site. 


“I suppose you long for a change, Miss 
Guthrie? I suppose, like other young la- 
dies, you sigh to see the world of fashion 
and gaiety; to dance and flirt and frolic 
with others of your age. You woald, 
doubtless, prefer some fashionable resort 
to this quiet valley, and would reign in 
some blazing ball-room to-night, with lov- 
ers and gay gallants sighing at your side, 
rather thah sit here, with only Joke and 
me for companions.” 
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smiles always did; it was so dazzlingly 
bright and fleeting, and some earnest 
thought seemed al ways to lie behind. 

“You do not read me aright, Mr. Vane,” 
she said. ‘If I had time and money, and 
could leave this place—could travel as I 
should wish—it is not the world of fashion 
and galety that I should visit,” 

‘‘What then, Miss Guthrie?” 

**] would seek out the toilers, the wage- 
workers, and would learn of them what 
their work has taught them. The herd- 
ers of the Western plains, living their sol- 
itary life, seeing no face of woman or 
child for half a year at a time; the lum- 
bermen of the North and of the great 
pineries, whose toilsome lives are passed 
im the solemn woods; the miners, toiling 
in darkness that others may have light 
and fire; the hardy fishermen, the whaler 
and the seal-hunter, seeking dreary ice- 
fields of the North; the brave sailor and 
the keeper of the lonely lighthouse, and 
those of the life-saving station; the 
mechanic and artisan of the crowded city, 
going forth, brave and alert, at dawn with 
his tin dinner-bucket, and coming home at 
night tired and begrimed but undaunted; 
the teacher of the country school; the 
woman who fights away the wolf with a 
cambric needle and the other women who 
cook and wash and scrub; the nurse in the 
hospital ward, and in the private house; 
the railroad-makers, a people living in 
tents, loving, marrying, feasting, dying 
under canvas roofs; the soldier in his 
barrack; all these I would seek out. I 
would learn of them the lesson their work 
had taught thei, and they should learn of 
me how blessed is their lot compared with 
those who sitin enforced idleness, wasting 
their best years in trying to make one dol- 
lar do the work of three!” 

Clifford stared. He had not thought she 
possessed so much force. Her voice 
thrilled him with its pathos; her face had 
lost its inert look. When he had gone to 
his chamber, look and tone still impressed 
him. 

“There is a woman whom a man might 
trust,” he thought. ‘No paltry pretences 
and coquetries for her. O Florence, why 
were you not as true?” 

The days passed, and still Clifford Vane 
lingered at Iatan, dreading to exchange 
the quiet of the valley for the tumult of the 
world where he could no longer remain a 
spectator, but must take up the tasks and 
duties of active life. He talked with Mrs. 
Bannert, listened to Joke’s songs, and 
watched Miss Guthrie. Early and late she 
toiled, looking after everything out of 
doors and in, supplementing Joke’s clum- 
sy labors with her skilful hands, and 
supervising black Joe, who was stout and 
willing, but hopelessly stupid, needing 
constant overseeing. Mrs. Bannert dressed 
well, and the table was always well sup- 
plied with savory dishes; but elsewhere 
he saw signs of rigid economy, even to 
absolute stinginess. ‘The elder lady often 
spoke of this complainingly, and also 
blamed Jean for her unceasing toil. 

‘*Parsimony is Jean’s great fault,” she 
sometimes told her guest. “I do not 
know where she gets her disposition to 
save, certainly not from me, and her 
father was generous toa fault, and stin- 
giness is such an ugly fault, especially in 
a young woman.” 

‘Never mind, mother; I mean to grow 
generous as I grow old,” the daughter 
would say composedly, though her cheek 
burned hotly at the accusation. 

November was gone, with its bright 
days and mellow colors. December was 
passing, wet and windy, with wild nights 
and wintry days. Something had changed 
Jean’s look of late; she was paler and 
strangely nervous. Clifford fancied that 
she did not sleep well at night, she rose 
with such heavy eyes; but she made no 
complaint, and only worked the harder. 

One night, the first time in a week, Mrs. 
Bannert did not appear at the tea-table. 
When the meal was over, Jean rose from 
her seat and glanced at her guest. 

“We will sit in the parlor to-night, if 
you please, Mr. Vane,” she said, with 
gentle dignity. “Joke, you may knead 
the bread when you have washed the 
dishes.” : 

Clifford followed her td the parlor. She 
closed the door carefully behind them, 
and seated herself near him. 

“I wish to speak a few words with you 
privately,” she said, without preamble. 
“I am sure that you will not betray my 
confidence, Mr. Vane.” 

“You do mean honor, Miss Guthrie. I 
shall try to prove myself worthy of it,” he 
responded gravely, giving no sign of the 
surprise he felt. 

In.one corner of the room stood a large 
escritoire, Jean’s especial property. She 
u oné of its many drawers, and 

n it ‘a small wooden box, fanci- 
fully ¢arved and inlaid with shells. She 
sat, down again, holding the box, but, did 
not open it yet. 

~“] snppose, Mr. Vane, that you know I 





once had P ly 
told you not.” 
He — SS 


“He was my mother’ 


rane Hi fer was» Sad an 


who trusted shim, and ill used the weak 
and the helpless. Charlie was not cruel 
like his father, but gentle and loving asa 
woman. I often thought it would have 
been more fitting if I had been the boy 
and he the girl. Yonder is his picture, 
taken when he was sixteen.” 

He glanced at the picture hanging near. 
It was a handsome boy’s face, frank and 
winning, with laughing blue eyes and 
blonde curls. 

“I am sure,” Jean continued, ‘‘that if 
he had had a firm, judicious hand to con- 
trol) him while young, he would have 
made a noble man! but my mother was 
weakly indulgent, and could not guide 
him if she would, and I was but a child, 
only five years his senior. He was high- 
spirited and fond of gaiety and youthful 
sports, and like other boys would seek 
them at any cost. This valley is a dull 
place even fora girl, Mr. Vane; it is no 
wonder that he tired of it and of this 
house, shadowed as it is by crime and 
folly ; and there were always bright, mer- 
ry companions to be had elsewhere. He 
was often away from home as he grew 
older, but he was not really dissipated, I 
think, and’[ knew him as I knew myself, 
for we had no secrets from each other. 
He only played cards and hunted wolves 
and raced horses and drank a little; and 
what young man here but does all that? 
When he was sixteen he went one night 
with others to the Darke Place to play 
cards. No one had occupied the place for 
years, for the owner, old Sim Darke, was 
in California, and so it had become a favo- 
rite resort of the young men of the neigh- 
borhood, where they could drink and 
frolic unmolested by their elders. ‘They 
drank deep that night, Charlie as well as 
the others, and in some way the light was 
overturned and the building caught fire 
and burned to the ground. Charlie came 
home in the night and knocked at my win- 
dow. I was not asleep—I could never 
sleep when he was away at night—and I 
heard and let him in, and he told me of 
the accident. Fright and hard work had 
sobered him. ‘I must leave to-night,’ he 
said. “The sheriff will be here in the 
morning. Black Mark has already gone, 
and Widow More’s son. ‘The others will 
go. I should not have come here now but 
that I wanted to say good-by to you.’ 

‘“*] tried to reason with him, and show 
him that his running away would only 
prove his guilt, but he was only a boy, 
and too frightened to heed me; and sol 
could only pack up a bundle of clothing 
and food, and give him the little money 
I had by me, and let him go. It was 
months before [ heard of him again. He 
had written, but his letters had failed to 
reach me. He had tound work, he wrote, 
and was living under an assumed name; 
but he was homesick and longed to see us, 
and he soon came home, privately, though, 
for a reward had been offered for him and 
for Black Mark. The others implicated 
in the affair had remained quietly at home 
and thus escaped suspicion. He remained 
here in hiding for some time. Our neigh- 
bors seldom come here, and only my moth- 
er and I and the two servants knew of his 
presence; but he would steal out at night, 
and I was always in fear he might betray 
himself. The overseer of the Darke place, 
McAdow, was a vindictive man, and one I 
dreaded ; and in some way he guessed our 
secret and watched the premises. He and 
Charlie met one night, and he gave Charlie 
some hard words, boasting that he would 
send him to prison, and so maddened him 
that he drew his revolver and shot him. 
Charlie, to do him justice, always said that 
the shooting was accidental. He had 
drawn the weapon to frighten his foe so 
that he would let him go. He was no match 
in strength for McAdow, who was a 
giant, almost, while he was but a slender 
boy, and the revolver was accidentally 
discharged and the man killed. He did 
not die at once, however, but lived long 
enough to tell those who found him that 
Charlie was the murderer, and again he was 
a fugitive, branded now by a blacker dis- 
grace. Months passed, and ome day a 
paper came to us with a marked passage 
that told of his death; age, name and cir- 
cumstances given, all proved that it was 
he; and we mourned for him bitterly, and 
the officers set on his track by Mr. Darke 
gave up the quest. This was in the 
spring. One day late in the fall J had 
been to Iatan and was returning in the 
dusk. You remember the high bill just 
this side of the town? The burial-ground 
is on its crest, and at its foot adeep ravine 
overran with vines and pawpaw brash. 
Just there my horse shied and I saw a 
man’s face peering at me from the thicket. 
I did not recognize the man, but I felt as 
if I had seen a ghost.” P 

“It was your brother?” the listener 
eagerly interposed, — 





“Yes, It was Charlie, grown older, and 
further changed by light moustache and 
beard. When it was dark he came to the 
house. I smuggled him up to the room 
that you now occupy, and brought him 
food and clean clothing. He needed both, 
poor boy! He had wandered about, earn- 
ing a dollar where: he could, and in con- 
stant dread of detection, but love was 
stronger with him than fear, and he had 
stolen home once more, hoping to see me 
if not our mother. He was not strong, 
and his vagabond life was killing him. 
He had no money, and he had travelled 
on foot, stealing a ride on the freight 
trains when he could, and had slept among 
the hay-ricks and in out-buildings, and 
half-starved as well. I had thought to 
hide him for a few days, but weeks 
passed before he was fit to leave, and I 
had no confidant except black Joe. I had 
to tell him, and I knew that he was true as 
steel. Joke, too, is faithful, but she can- 
not keep a secret. I wonder, now, that I 
could hide him so long; but my mother 
and Joke never visit that part of the 
house, and I could easily steal a little 
from every dish to feed him, and he was 
too completely cowed by hard fare to risk 
capture by needleas exposure.” 

‘“‘And the notice of his death, how did 
that appear?” 

“It was a ruse of his, poor misguided 
boy! He knew that he was in constant 
danger of arrest, and conviction would 
surely follow. A popular belief that he 
was dead would add much to his chances 
for safety. He would have shown him- 
self to our mother, but I would not con- 
sent. Poor mother, she has seen enough 
trouble. To her he was dead and buried; 
why should I resurrect him, when it could 
only bring fresh grief and anxiety? Bet- 
ter the dead trouble than the living one, 
Mr. Vane.”’ 

Her voice broke. She sat awhile look- 
ing into the fire, living over those days 
of constant dread and shame. What 
wonder that her eyes were heavy now, 
and the lines of her face cut deep? Pres- 
ently she resumed the interrupted story. 

“In Jannary he went away. He wrote 
to me in due time, and for two years I 
heard from him at intervals, and sent bim 
money as I could. In June of this year, I 
received a letter written in a strange 
hand. It was from one who claimed to 
have been a friend of his, and it told me 
of his death. He had died in Colorado, of 
consumption, and was already buried, but 
it had been his especial wish that he 
might be buried at home. The writer 
seemed much grieved at his death, and 
gave me full particulars. The body could 
not be sent home then, but might be when 
winter came. He has written to me since, 
saying that he could express the coffin to 
me as goods packed in a common packing 
case. He seems to understand the affair. 
and to think of everything, and I have 
just received another letter saying that the 
case is now at Rushville, awaiting me. I 
did not dare have it come here to Iatan, 
and my only thought now is to get it here, 
and buried without exposure; and it is 
because of this and because I have no 
other friend that I can trust, that I have 
come to you, Mr. Vane.” 

“*T am at your service, Miss Guthrie. I 
hope you feel that. You wish me to go 
to Rushville, I suppose?” he said, readily. 

“If you will be so kind. Ido not like 
to trouble you, but I need a friend so 
much!” Her voice faltered. 

‘It is no trouble, I assure you,” he has- 
tened to say. 

“T had depended upon getting old Uncle 
Emanuel Snow to help me in this, but he 
died last week,” she said. After a mo- 
ment she opened the box she held. It was 
full of papers, and she gave them one by 
one to Vane to read. The first was a 
copy of the reward offered for the detec- 
tion and arrest of Charles Bannert for the 
burning of the Darke mansion, and then 
came the letter he had written her, bewail- 
ing in pitiful terms his hardships and 
homesickness. ‘Then came the larger re- 
ward offered for the murder of the agent 
and the printed notice of his death. After 
that his later letters, asking always for 
the money that she could so poorly spare. 
No wonder that she was sparing of ex- 
pense and hard-working, with this con- 
stant drain on the scanty income, already 
impoverished by the folly of him and his 
father; and since that tax had ceased, she 
had been hoarding money to bring him 
home. Vane read these and the letters 
telling of his death. Jean sat with down- 
east eyes, gently stroking the box with 
her hard fingers. 

‘Charlie gave me this box. He carved 
it himself, and the shells were given him 
by a friend who had lived on the sea- 
shore,” she said, as she carefully replaced 
the papers. 

Their plans were soon completed. It 
was too late to attempt anything that 
night, but the next day Vane drove over 
to Rushville and called for the box of 
goods marked Alyin Godrough, returning 
after dark. -It was a long, rough drive; 





the ni was dark, with heavy ot 
wind some rain, and the road but 
& gully of ruts among half-frozen and 
stones. 


Another man not have liked the 
dark box with 


companionship of long 

its lying stencil and its silent occupant, 
but a doctor soon outgrows such q 

as that. It was twelve by his watch when 
he reached the brown farm-house, but his 
journey did not end there. He drove on 
till he reached the burial hill where the 
road branched, and turning to the ri 

his tired horses climbed the hill painfully, 
until it grew so steep that he would not 
urge them further. Two black figures 
hurried to meet him, black, stupid Joe 
screening his lantern with his ragged 
coat, and Jean, well muffled from wind 
and rain. He tied the horses, and gave 
them a lock of hay he had thoughtfully 
brought to prevent their neighing. Ex 
sure could not harm the dead, but the liv- 
ing shrank from it, and he was determined 
that the secret Jean had kept so carefully 
should still be kept, at any cost. Joe had 
been sent at dusk to dig the grave, and 
Jean had joined him when her mother and 
Joke were in bed. He had selected a site 
somewhat back of the place most usually 
chosen, higher up, among thicker trees, 
where the lantern’s glare would not be seen 
in the town below. By chance, or other- 
wise, it was within a few feet of the grave 
ofthe murdered man. Jean took the lan- 
tern, shielding it from the rain with her 
shawl, and the two men bore the long box 
painfully up the hill and laid it beside the 
yawning grave. Jexn knelt beside it, her 
face ashen, her limbs shaking, and bowed 
her head as in prayer. When she looked 
up, her face, if white, was firm, and she 
spoke composedly : 

“I wish to have this case opened, Mr. 
Vane. I wish to know that it is my 
brother who lies within.” 

**But you do not know what you ask, 
Miss Guthrie. He has been dead for 
months. He may beterribly changed. It 
would be too painful for you to bear,” 
urged Vane. 

She shook her head. ‘It will be pain- 
ful, Juay, horrible, but any certainty is 
better than doubt. Go, Joe, and bring 
the tools.” 

He brought them; Vane took them from 
him, and raised the outer lid. Within lay 
a coffin packed around with sawdust. He 
withdrew the screws and raised the lid 
and folded back the shrouding muslin. 
She leaned breathlessly forward, studying 
the face thus exposed. 

It was a young face, and had been a 
handsome one, with delicately cut feat- 
ures, brown curls shading a noble brow 
and brown moustache half hiding the sen- 
sitive mouth, and death had changed it 
little. Jean gazed in silence, then gave a 
sharp, sudden cry and put forth her shak- 
ing hand as if she would caress the cold 
cheek; then drew back, and rose with a 
smothered sob. 

‘It is he.” she said, simply, and stood 
by, crying silently, while they again cov- 
ered the corpse; but first she took from 
her shawl the little shell-covered box 
Vane had seen the night before, and laid 
it, with its records of a blasted life, on the 
dead man’s breast. 

Up rose the wind and shrieked about 
the hill-top, dashing cold rain within the 
empty grave and in the faces of the three 
watchers, plucking at them furiously as if 
it would hurl them from their eyrie into 
the darkness below. The coffin was low- 
ered, the earth piled in speedily. The 
sods had been removed as whole as possi- 
ble, and were neatly replaced. The sur- 
plus earth was scattered at a distance, 
and dry leaves raked together to hide the 
grave for the present. The winds and the 
winter snow would do the rest. When all 
was done the three went home like con- 
spirators, and the night’s work remained 
a secret between them. 

Jean came down to breakfast looking 
wan and tired. At dinner she did not 
appear. ‘Jean has a cold,” Mrs. Bannert 
told Vane. He said little, but he looked 
his anxiety. That night he did not sleep 
well, but remained for hours pacing his 
room as poor Charlie Bannert had often 
paced it. 

When Jean came down again, two days 
later, he was struck with the change in 
her. Il] she may have been, but it had 
left no trace: instead, a new brightness 
had come into her face, a new bloom to her 
cheek, with the lifting of the burden she 
had borne so long and well. She would 
never be a beauty, but he thought there 
was something finer than beauty in her 
face. 

She had never had a lover, or at least 
none who had avowed themselves as such. 
He had spoken to her once, jestingly, of 
some presumptive lover, and she had said 
composedly, *‘I have no lover. I have had 
no time for love.” He saw now how true 
her words had been. ‘The guilt and folly 
of others had left her no time for love. 
Her life had been too dark, too heavily 
burdened for such tender joys to enter in. 

Yet a little longer he stayed with them 
and then he bade them good by and went 
back to his own world again. Mrs. Ban- 
nert wept unrestrainedly at his going, and 
Joke, sitting with her apron over her head, 
cP to and fro and loudly lamented. 

**I shall miss you,” Jean said as he took 
her hand at parting. 

**I shall come again,” was his reply. 

He took up the duties he had dropped so° 
suddenly ; went back to his sick people 
and his medical books, and tried to find 
contentment. He worked hard and studied 
much, and wrote occasional! articles for 
the medical magazines. Often there rose 
between him and his books a woman’s 
face, and the same face looked at him out 
of the fire and in at the undraped window, 
when he sat alone in his office at night. 
Oddly enough, it was not the rose-tinted 
pret ness 0} orence that so haunted 

im, bat the steady gray eyes, the pale 
face and plain features of Jean Guthrie. 

‘He almost felt a sense of shame when he 
t of it. His love had been so real 

that he had not thought it could die ¥o 
soon. That it had not died easily, those 
hours of despairing agony, those nights 


er this a his 
oftener to Jean. pictured to him- 
self, going about the nt brown rooms, 


st how the days with her; how 

usy and yet how lonely they were, and 
how bravely she bore their monotony. 

As weeks grew to months, he began to 
have a strange longing to see Iatan once 
more. In December he went South. He 
travelled by rail this time, and the train 
dropped him at Iatan. He walked on to the 
valley farm, reaching the house unob- 
served, and opened the kitchen door with- 
out kuocking. Jean sat idly by the fire. 
She turned at his entrance, staring like 
one in a dream. 

“Mr. Vane!” she faltered, her cheeks 
glowing. 

“Yes, it is [, I said I would come again. 
Are you glad?” She did not reply, only 
smiled softly. 

on have you come?” she asked him 

that night as they stood alone in the 
kitchen. 
. “I came to find my wife, Jean! the girl 
that I have loved for a year,and to whom 
I have never spoken of love. I love you, 
Jean! I will try to make you happy.” 
And when he bent to take a kiss—the first 
lover’s kiss—from her lips, she did not re- 
pulse him. 


fos foolish, black Joke! He could guess 
u 





Rheumatism 


We doubt if there is, or can be, a specific 
remedy for rheumatism; but thousands who 
have suffered its pains have been greatly ben- 
efited by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. If you have 
failed to find relief, try this great remedy. 

“I was afflicted with rheumatism twenty 
years. Previous to 1883 I found no relief, but 
grew worse, and at one time was almost help- 
less. Hood’s Sarsaparilla did me more good 
than all the other medicine I ever had.” 
H. T. Batcom, Shirley Village, Mass. 

‘‘T had rheumatism three years, and got no 
relief till I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It has 
done great things forme. I recommend it to 
others.” Lewis BURBANK, Biddeford, Me. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities: ist, the combination ot 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown, 
Send for book containing additional evidence. 

aries iy Woods sharpens ju appedte and 
Seems to inake me over,” J. P. THOMPSON. 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 

** Hood’s Sarsa la beats ail others, and 


is worth its weight in gold.” I. BARRINGTON, 
Street, New York City. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 














DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
658 Tremont Street, Beston. 


Uffice hours from 10 A.M.to4P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. OOLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in en 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. oroug 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For 

iculars or Annual Announcement address the 
—s Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop Bt. 


. ae Il. 
Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


2 Park Square. 


Chronic diseases a ty. Also a tho edu- 
cated electrician. Electricity, judiciously is 
one of the best remedial agencies for many 
diseases, and Dr. Tuck has used it in her tice very 
successfully for many years. Ladies’ ‘Abiominal 8Sup- 
mun 9 $0 4. dally, except Tonrotaye Aloo ovesanas 
om excep u 8. 80 ev 
reserved for outside practice, Take elevator. 


COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ ied course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and tical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 











FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures...+-s++s++eeees+ $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
strtonlation Dee tr eccvsove evevee weewcceves ba v4 
Demonstrator’s Bee, payable but ouce....... 5.68 
Graduation Fee.......sseeeesee oe evecccccscs 
For further particulars or 


Dr. OC. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE WN. Y. INFIRMARY. 





Sea ate 


Clinics in almost all 
and of New York. For an- 


7 Niit eonad Avenues Wow Pork. 
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in an earnest and sim- 
ple mauner worthy of so great a work.” 

The Blaine Glee Clab then sang “‘God 
_ the Right,” which was loudly ap- 
plauded. 


The Hon. Alonso Taft, of Cincinnati, 
followed. He said: 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen :—L 
have been requested by some of our citi- 
zens who feel a deep interest in the object 
of this convention, to address a word of 
welcome to the distinguished members of 
the Association who have come to urge 
upon our attention the cause of woman 
suffrage, aud to assure them that they will 
have from our citizens a fair and generous 
hearing. I do this with great pleasure, 
because I do not doubt that such will be 
the fact. Our le are not ignorant of 
the whole-souled devotion to the cause of 
humanity which has distinguished the 

esieal advocates of woman suffrage. 

tis a missionary work in which they are 
engaged, and they will be heard with cor- 
diality and great attention. 

It is not necessary that I should go fur- 
ther and express any individual opinion 
upon the subject which is to be discussed 
on this occasion. But I deem it proper 
for me to say that it has long been my in- 
dividual opinion that women ought to 
vote. If they desire it, they should have 
the privilege. If they do not desire it, 
then they should vote from a sense of 
duty. I have not felt that the case was so 
urgent as it would be if the men who do 
the voting did not intend to take good 
care of the interests of women. ‘They 
have generally done so, as fully as could 
be expected under the circumstances. 
engees The laws have been growing 

tter and more equitable toward women, 
till now the law of Ohio gives to a woman 
the same right in her husband’s property 
which he has in hers. It seeks to make 
their property rights equal. But her po- 
litical rights are left where they were. If 
women had voted, these a ag my in 
the law would undoubtedly have been 
made long ago. 

The friends of woman suffrage are to be 
congratulated on the very considerable 

rogress which has already been made. 
Partial suftrage has been secured in several 
States, and in one Territory the women 
have full suffrage. 

I do not expect to live to see it, but I 
have no doubt whatever that the time is 
coming when the republic will rest on the 
suffrages of all its citizens, and that, thus 
resting, it will be safer, and better gov- 
erned, than if supported by the votes of 
one-half only, as it now is. But it is not 
my purpose to argue the case or to discuss 
the subject. That will be done by others 
with their usual eloquence and ability. 
[Applause. ] 

Miss Annie McLean Marsh sang ‘Vive 
l’ America,” very sweetly. - 

The president then delivered his annual 
address, in which he gave a recapitulation 
of the suffrage movement. The claims of 
no political party were advocated; it was 
not desired to upturn society by any start- 
ling reform. The only demand was for 
equal rights for man and woman, without 
trespassing upon individual privileges. 
Women to-day were the only disfranchised 
class in the country. Abundant histori- 
cal examples were advanced to be that 
where administrative power had been del- 
egated to a woman, she had often been 
found most fit and worthy. But it is not 
for this fitness alone that the ballot is de- 
manded for woman, but because it is her 
right. 

Str. Foulke made an eloquent plea for 
woman suffrage, not as a matter of ex- 
ay amen not because women would vote 

n any particular way-~a question into 
which no man had any right to inquire— 
but as a matter of pure and a 

Mrs. Antoinette Brown Blackwell then 
read an able and thoughtful paper entitled 
“Where is Woman’s Work Equal and 
Where Inferior to Man’s?” in which the 
disparity of women’s wages as compared 
with those of men was dwelt upon at 
length. 

rs. Lucy Stone was the last speaker, 
and delivered a short address to women 
on practical politics. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


The morning session was opened with 
prayer by Dr. Caroline M. Dodson, of 
Pennsylvania. 


Miss Octavia W. Bates, chairman of the 
Committee on Credentials, reported fifty- 
four delegates present, representing ten 
States and the District of Columbia. 

The following Committee on Business 
and Nominations was appointed: H. B. 
Blackwell, Massachusetts; Mrs. Martha 
C. Callanan, Lowa; Mrs. Sarah C. Schra- 
der, Ohio; Mrs. Z. G. Wallace, Indiana; 
Miss Laura Clay, Kentucky; Miss Oc- 
tavia W. Bates, Michigan; Rev. Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell, New Jersey; Dr. Caro- 
line M. Dodson, Pennsylvania; Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Rhode Island; Hon. Freder- 
ick Douglass, District of Columbia; Mrs. 
French, Tennessee; Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell, Massachusetts. 

The rest of the session was chiefly occu- 
ba by yal eon ah pop ee 

nted w ‘ of reports 


a) 


John Bo 
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for the shedding abroad of influence, to re- 


linquish the ballot? The question was not 
so much cm cere ee to be accom- 
plished ballot by woman as it 
was of her t to vote. Mrs. Zerelda 


Wallace also s in favor of the resolu- 
tions. She the cause was more likely 
to succeed as a non-partisan movement. 
If taken under the wing of any political 
party: it would encounter antagonisin it 
would not otherwise have to contend with. 
Partisanship was apt to blind people to the 
good of a cause. Indirect influence was 
not always all-powerful. Asan instance, 
she was a Prohibitionist, but she had been 
unable to influence to her views a single 
one of the five males of her family. Mrs. 
Stone said the women of Wyoming Terri- 
tory, now in possession of full suffrage, 
indulged in much ee of tickets on 
election-day, and voted only for the best 
men. As proof that if accorded the ballot 
women would not neglect their home re- 
sponsibilities, there was the fact that the 
first ballot cast in the Territory by a wom- 
an was dropped into the box as she was on 
her way, pitcher in hand, to purchase 
yeast. And capital bread it was, too, that 
she finally baked from that yeast.” 

Frederick Douglass was then introduced 
by the president as a mun whose voice had 
always been raised for liberty for all man- 
kind. Mr. Douglass was ae 
greeted. Some of the delegates, especial- 
ly Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, pressed him 
to speak of the colored vote. Mr. Doug- 
lass said: 

**T heard the whisper here by me on the 
platform, ‘Make Frederick Douglass say 
something.’ Sufterance is the badge of my 
race, and I never refuse to obey the com- 
mands of our excellent president.” Mr. 
Douglass said he feared it must be admit- 
ted that the colored vote at the South was, 
as yet, largely an ignorant vote. For 
many years they had been forbidden by 
law even to learn to read the name of the 
God that made them. But they had shown 
intelligence enough to vote for those who 
were in favor of their rights as free men. 
“My friend, Mr. Grady, is afraid that ig- 
norance at the South will rule intelligence. 
That never was, and never will be, though 
it is a very common fear of Southern 
statesmen. I think the master class are 
making a great mistake in not trying to at- 
tach the colored vote to themselves. They 
could easily do it. The lowest intelligence 
will choose the highest intelligence as its 
representative, when itis permitted. [ am 
ready to trust all the intelligence of the 
country with all its ignorance. When it 
comes to the ignorance of American wom- 
en, [am not so sure about it. I do not be- 
lieve there is such a degree of ignorance 
among American women that the ballot 
should bedenied them. ‘True, they are de- 
ficient in brute force, but that is not al- 
ways the most potent thing. Mrs. Stowe 
is a slender woman, but when the shackles 
of 4,000,000 people were to be broken, 
there was more power in her nimble fin- 
gers and active brain than in a thousand 
Samsons, to redress the great injustice of 
our nation. I know of no class better 
equipped to manage the ballot than Amer- 
ican women.” 

A brief address was made by Rev. An- 
toinette L. B. Blackweil, and encouraging 
reports from State and local organizations 
were read by Miss Laura Clay, Mrs. 
Margaret W. Campbell, Dr. Caroline M. 
Dodson, Mrs. Farmer and others. 

The report of the treasurer of the 
American W. S. Association, Mrs. Abbie 
T. Codman, was read and accepted. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 


Dr. ApBiz T. CopMAN, Treas., in account with 
American Woman Suffrage Association. 
Oct. 13, 1887, To balance on hand as 


per published account...........+. $4.63 
Nov. 2, 1887, Memberships and collec- 
tions at ay pen one paboesccsenee 202.33 
Nov. 20, 1888, Memberships and do- 
nations to date....-.sseccessesees 1,348.78 
———6 1,555.74 
Oct., 1887, Expenses Annual Meet- 
ing, Philadelphia............--+++ $705.24 
Nov. 20, 1888, Expenses Woman’s 
Colmmt.csrccse cecccccccesscascce ; 
Balance on hand........-ssseseeees 250.50 
$1,555.74 





WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


A very large audience assembled. The 
Cathedral organ, played by Miss Jeannette 
Hall, rolled out a volume of harmony as a 
prelude to the proceedings of the evening. 
Dr. Caroline M. Dodson opened the meet- 
ing with prayer. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was introduced 
by the president, and received with hearty 
appreciation. She read a paper on ‘‘Class 
Ignorance,” bringing out the fact that it 
is not always the poorest class that is the 
most ignorant, or the most dangerous to 
republican institutions. 

rs. Margaret W. Campbell interested 
the audience with stories of women’s suf- 
ferings under the laws of various States. 
She ag ve | reviewed the objections of Mr. 
e O'Reilly, who pened to. be 

visiting Cincinnati, and who been in- 
terviewed on the suffrage question by a 
Raw pest probed pu Ags gin ‘ 
O’Reilly had responded with favorite 
objection that women must not vote be- 


the women had 
during the war. 

Lucy Stone made an to the wom- 
en of Obio, the banner ee 





hold for the amendment of the State Con- 
was then Intro- 


: 


ya has for 
ge in Athens, the first institution of the 
in that country. 


Henry B. Blackwell made the closing. 
address of the evening. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 21, 1888. 
The Minneapolis Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation sends greetings and kindest 
wishes for a successful convention. 
Mrs. ELLA M. 8S. MARBLE, 
Sec’y. 
The following telegram was received 
from Washington Territory : 


WALLA WALLA, W. 'T., Nov. 21 1888. 
Greetings from Washington Territory, 
with the hope that one step backward will 
give us impetus to advance leagues. 
BEssik£ Isaacs, 
{Continued next week,| 





Szau Sxins.—Notwithstanding the unprece- 
dented advance of 42 per cent. at the annual 
London sale of Seals this month, J. A. Jackson & 
Co., sy ee their orders and purchased 
early in the season an abundant supply of 
the very choicest skins, are not ob 
pay the high rates now demanded, and will not 
take advan of their patrons on the pretext of 
high values, but will continue to offer their Seal 
Garments of well-known excellence, whether 
from stock or Made to Measure, at prices based 
on cost of skins, although aware that rates must 
be materially higher next season. Ladies desir- 
ing really elegant garments of any description 
are invited to examine their rare quality seals, 
beautiful styies and superior workmanship. 





Arter diphtheria, scarlet-fever, or pneumo- 
nia, Hood’s Sarsaparilla wiil give strength to the 
system, and expel all poison from the blood. 








SPECIAL NUTICES. 


N. E. Women's Olub —Monday, Vec. 3, 3.30 
P.M. Mrs. Rebecca Spring will give an aceount of 
her last visit to John Brown. 





Mre. H. L. T. Wolcott will speak at the Sun- 
day Meeting for Women in the Women’s Union 
Rooms, 74 Boylston St., Dec. 2, at 3 P. M. 





Private Board.—Rate, $7.00 per week, or $24 
ae month. No malaria or epidemics. Good water. 

eg < hunting and beating: Home productions 
for table—eggs, butter, milk and honey, and all 
kinds of vegetables. References exchanged. Mrs. 
Joun Cross, LIVERPOOL, FLORIDA. 





American McAlIl Association. President, 
Mrs. Mariné J. Chase.—For literature and informa- 
tion of the McAll Mission, orders for French relig- 
ious books and newspapers, address Mrs. J. C. 
Bracq, General Secretary, Bureau, 1710 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pu. Funds should be sent to 
Miss Frances Lea, Treasurer, 1622 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia. 





Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells will speak at the 
Sunday oy ee for Women in the Women’s Union 
Rooms, 74 Boylston St., Nov. 25, at3 P. M. Subject, 
“Legislation ve. Religion.” 





80 West Newton St.—To Let. A very pleasant 
sonar coneve room. Cabinet bed, large closet fur_ 
nace heat, hot and cold water. References required 

" , 





A very competent Seamstress will work at 
one’s residence by day or week. Will sew with 
dress-maker. Dresses draped and finished, trimmings 
made, etc. All kinds of repairing done; also ma- 
chine stitching. References given. Address “‘S. V.,” 
Woman’s Journal Office. 





Employment desired by a young woman of good 
education, who is a ready penman, capable and 
willing to work. Best of references as to character 
and education. Address 8. E. W., 131 West Con- 
cord Street, Boston. 


Beautifal Double Parlors for evening gath- 
erings. Attention is invited to the Rooms of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association, 3 Park 
St. Extra chairs, &c. Apply at the Rooms. 





Women who are interested in suffrage and would 
like to earn a little money in their own towns, are 
invited to correspond with Miss Charlotte H. Allen, 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston. Women 
similarly situated who live in towns near Boston, 
are asked to call at above address, and talk with 
Miss Allen. 


CORSET UNION GARMENT, Sze *sSecsx 





or ladies and misses, cut and made to order by Mrs. 
. A. WARD, 131 West Concord St. Circulars and 
directions for measuring sent free to any address. 


MT, CARROLL SEMINARY otters superior ad- 
vantages, with opportunity for self-help. Oread free, 
GIOVANNI B. RONCONI, 


Pupils Trained by the True Italian Method, 
Rooms, 57 Knickerbocker Building, 
197 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


LELIA J. ROBINSON 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


(Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2 to 4 P. M. 
Refers to Hon. 8. E. SEWALL. 


FRENCH. 


TWENTY LECTURES 
On the Literature of the Nineteenth Century, 
DELIVERED BY 


A. N. VAN DAELL, 
ae Fg ga 
oo et a lg 
144 Tremont Street, and 
VASSAR. COLLEGE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE ,N. ¥. 


tg ta 

















USEFUL | 
PRESENTS. 
sso ere SEE 


HOUSE COATS. |*Noxks re 





GLOVES. ——_| User, Siren re 

THE FAMOUS | gesuinersoxiign yok 

“LONDON TAN” FOR Gloves, and Co men's 

STREET WEAR, very possible. style 
AT $1.35. Bow in sto at 


NOYES BROS’, 


, »1q@ | In choice and entire! 
LADIES’ AND MEN'S |e See 


handles, are just opened 


t 

NOYES os’. 

UMRRELLAS, OvES BROS. 
tec 
HEALTH Soutls from esta, fer 
S men and women, at 

’ NOYES BKOS’. 
I fa lored 
LADIES’ SILK stripes, pisids ond lenee 


figures, new, stylish and 


UMBRELLAS | desirable, at 


NOYES BROS’. 


GENTLEMEN’S vs the Pas a 
ENGLISH Fariain, ize and 
WATERPROOF =| *atly.8c"" 

. 

COATS 

Made by NOYES 
dored from all over the 
THE FAMOUS pany? prog A ane 
BLANKET froua $2.05 “to $65.00. 
They make them for 


men, women; children, 
WRAPS and the baby; for the 

sick room, the bath, the 
nursery, steamer and 
railway cars. 


And long flannel Night 
Shirts, for the home or 


SILK AND Woot travelling; they are a 
PAIAMAS, | Grae soe 


For the sick-room, the 
bath or dressing-room 
for men, women and 


hil 75 co 
SLIPPERS, La ey at 75 cents per 


NOYES BROS’. 


BLANKET 








ENGLISH Epatepencatte to trav- 
. ellers, a 
HOLD-ALLS.| Noyes Bros’. 
Collars, Cuffs, Cravats, 
NEW ENGLISH Gloves and Dress Shirts 


in every possible style 


NECKWEAR, | 74 quality, at 


UYES BROS’. 


No present so satisfac- 
tory as one of Messrs, 
N 


YOU CAN GIVE OROvES BROS. 
2 raps, $3.7! 

YOUR FRIEND $65, for men women, 

children, and the baby. 


That are the latest Lon- 

; don production, tn all 
LADIES silk, silk and wool and 
all wool, large plaids, 


stripes and plain colors; 


ENGLISH prices from $7.50 to 
WATERPROOFS | $132., nave just ‘been 


NOYES BROS’. 
Most wootul, Fn 
LADIES WILL sta Beers 

FIND NOYES #BROS.’ and 


it’s none too early to get 
them now, 


SPECIAL LAUNDRIES 


FOR DRESS SHIRTS, 
FOR FAMILY WORK. 
FOR COLLARS AND CUFEFS. 
THE BEST work possible to be done. 


Family work sent for and delivered with- 
out extra charge. 


NOYES BROS., 


Hosiers, Glovers and Shirt Makers, 


WASHINGTON AND SUMMER STREETS, 
BOSTON, MASS., U. 8. A. 


LADIES’ LUNCH. 


Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents; 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Toe cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per 
doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents Ib.; very 
rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 








and other parties caref y served by polite and 
competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 

Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


T. D. COOK & CO., Avon and Bedford Sts. 
LADIES 


WILL LUNGH 


NEW LADIES’ LUNCH PARLOR, 


413 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Oak Grove Farm. 
KCENICS iirercompisine, Strsos 


aess, Constipation, and 
VT File. Any lady can take eee, 


ror 25 Cents a Box. 
BROWN & CO.’S The best and most re 


WINE OF COCA Sitvi ‘tosc'ee 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
4¢3 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 


PEERLESS DYES sts .rS.0cc 














HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN &.CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. , 


Whittier’s Poetical Works. 
= Ry og Wane 


Portia $11; batt lovant, s18b0 aes 
The Life of Delia Bacon. 


By Tuxovorse Bacon. With Portrait. $2. 
of a remarkabl told, 


The je woman, 
Hawthorne, Cariyic, Haverson und others. - 
The Birds’ Christmas Carol. 


Kate Dovenas Wicer.  Lllustrated. 
Square 12mo, ornamental boards, 50 cents. 


The Chezzles. 


By Lucy Grspons Morse. Illustrated. $1.50. 
A tory, America, 
France, equally intersating ts children and sdaita” 


Ohio. 


First Fruits of the Ordinance of 1787. Vol. 
XIII. of American Commonwealths. 4 
Rurvs Kine. With two Maps. 16mo, gilt 
top, $1.25. 


An adequate survey of the history of a great State, 
anda wouny addition to a valuable deries. 1 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


N. B. Portrait Catalogue sent free. 


The Roman Catholic Church and the 
School Question, 


BY EDWIN D. MEAD. 


Paper, 46 pages. Price, Fifteen Cents. For sale 
at the Old Corner Bookstore, and by ali booksellers, 
at the railway stations and all important news- 
stands. One hundred copies sent by the publisher 
to any person desiring them for distribution for 
Ten Dollars. 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
i4i Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 











PUBLISHED NOP. 17TH. 
BETTER TIMES. 


A volume of stories, by the author of “The 
Story of Margaret Kent.” 12mo. 1 Vol. $1.50. 


“Better Times,” “One too Many,” “The 
Tragedy of Dale Farm,” “The Story of a 
Silk Dress,” “A Bohemian,” “A Pair of Silk 
Stockings,” “Au Serieux,” “‘The Young Doc- 
tor,” “The Widow’s Mite.” 


“Stories whose charm and vivacity are unsur- 
passed in contemporary fiction,” says LiL1an 
WHITING. 

A very notable series of short stories, full of 
the same brightness and genius that made ‘‘Mar- 
garet Kent” so amazingly popular. No volume 
of short stories published for years has merit 
equal to this collection, each of whose complete 
novelettes is a clear and shining gem of literature. 


THE PHILISTINES. 


By ARLo Barzs, author of “The Pagans,” ‘‘Pat- 
ty’s Perversities,” etc. 1 vol. 12mo. $1.50. 


{t deals with Legislative Lobbying, Bohemian 
Women, Episodes in Club Life, Intriguing for a 
Public Statute, and other picturesque situations. 
The novelist’s canvas is larger than in his pre- 
vious works, and shows thirty or forty charac- 
ters, and many startling incidents and situations. 

A new novel by this vigorous and fearless 
writer will be awaited with keen interest by all 
lovers of good literature, and all people inter- 
ested in the phenomena of modern society. This 
work continues the scheme of social illustration 
begun in ‘“‘The Pagans.” 


WANDERERS, 


Being a collection of the Poems of WiILu1aM 
WInTER, author of “Shakespeare’s England,” 
etc., and dramatic critic of the New York 
Tribune. 

It includes eighty of the choicest poems of this 
well known and favorite author. In ornamental 
covers of heavy paper, uniform with “Shakes- 
peare’s England,”’ 50 cents. In cloth, uncut 
edges, $1.00. 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 








COWLES 
ART SCHOOL, 
Fin, STEROL OS: MOREE 
Eiiiourss aaa Here 
L. JENNIE. MILLER, 
Singing, Elocution and Delsarte, 
YOICE-BUILDING A SPECIALTY. 


19 TEMPLE PLACE, Room 9, BOSTON. 
TAKE ELEVATOR. = 


€ M Gucmme & Co, Pumas. 46 Turis Pac, Boston 
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